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QUALITY + SERVICE + KNOW-HOW — BARGAINS 


BOXWOOD Beautiful dwarf evergreen ROSES FROM THE 
shrubs ideally suited for edging rose gardens, PRESIDENT’S CUP GARDEN 
terraces, etc. Plants all uniformly pruned for im- z . ; 
mediate effect. 12 to 1 inches — $1.99 each: 10 The Roses that you admired so much in the 
for $18.95 prize-winning garden at the Flower Show can now 

be in your own garden. We are offering these 
lovely plants from $2.50 to $3.50 each depending 
on variety. What a thrill of pride you will feel in 
owning these outstanding Roses. Because these 


ROSE DAPHNE Dwarf evergreen covered 
with masses of extremely fragrant pink blossoms 
in May. Try a pair of these plants at your door- 


step for a delightful experience. 9 to 12 inches 


Roses are in pots, we would prefer that you call 
for them in person. We will deliver them free 


$2.95 each within a 14 mile radius of Lexington. 


AZALEA HINODEGIRI — One of the most POT-GROWN ANNUALS 
brilliant dwarf Azaleas; semi-evergreen leaves 
eclipsed by hundreds of carmine-pink blossoms. 
6 to 8 inches $1.69 each; 10 to 12 inches 


Heavy, robust plants grown in individual pots 
to insure maximum root and top growth, and 
$2.69 each minimum shock in transplanting. 


Here are a few varieties we carry. 


a. “ aking 
ES SUS AR Spee — reaianng BACHELOR BUTTONS — All colors. $1.50 
sight in full bloom with its myriads of double pink 
: ° dozen. 
blossoms closely set among the branches. Excep- 
tionally good plants at $1.69 each. CALENDULAS — Orange; yellow. $1.50 dozen 


DWARF DAHLIAS — Hybrids, mixed colors. 
DWARF YEWS — Truly a plant investment, BEAUTY $2.00 dozen 
as their value increases with age. Yews are adapt- MARIGOLDS All types, all colors. $1.50 
able to almost any conditions, and are particularly SPOT denen 
good bec ause they hold their deep green color 
through all the seasons. PETUNIAS Single; all colors. $1.50 dozen 
Taxus cuspidata 15 to 18 inches — $4.25 each PETUNIAS Double; frilled. $2.00 dozen 
18 to 24 inches — $5.49 each SALVIA — Vivid red. $2.00 dozen 


Taxus Browni — 18 to 24 inches — $5.49 each ZINNIAS All types, all colors. $1.50 dozen 


LEXINGTON NURSERIES, INC. 


LE 9-1700 Lexington, Mass. 





1265 Massachusetts Avenue 
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During late May my violas and pansies begin to get straggly and 
their blossoms sparse. What can be done to improve their appearance 
and the quality of the flowers? 

When violas and pansies get long and straggly, they may be cut 
back to within a few inches of the base and fed with liquid manure 
or fertilizer. This will encourage new growth from the base that 
will be bushy and bear larger flowers. The operation may be re- 
peated again when the need demands it. Growing these plants in 
partial shade is also necessary for a continuance of flowering, as 
they resent the heat of the hot Summer sun. 


> . > 


Why do the buds of my poeticus narcissus dry up each year 
rnstead of opening? 


Blasting, as it is called, is a problem with this narcissus that is 
as old as the plants themselves, and the answer is that the con- 
dition is characteristic with Narcissus peoticus albo pleno odorata 
and N. poeticus recurvus. All kinds of remedies have been offered, 
such as the use of lime, partial shade and more moisture, but the 
blasting still persists. 

. * 


How acid should soil for blueberries be? 


Blueberries require a soil that is strong in acidity, a pH rang- 
ing from 4.2 to about 5.0 (7.0 is neutral). On the other hand, light 
texture and generous amounts of organic materials are needed. 
Peat or peat moss or oak leaf mold give both acidity and the 
proper texture. Ammonium sulphate or sulphur may be used in 
addition if the pH is around 6.0 





“Thoughtful people! 
We'll like it here "55 SX 


Big trees express an open-hearted welcome. They're signs of 
gracious living, the promise of hospitality, and an indica- 
tion you're pretty apt to like the kind of people who live with 
them. 

For big trees mean year-round beauty and companionship 
in ever increasing measure . . . for many years to come. No 
home with trees ever looks or feels alone. 

Inquire now how easily you can add Big Tree Beauty to 
your grounds. 


The Care of Trees since 1896 


FROSTCoud)HIGGINS CO. 


20 MILL STREET ARL. 5-1410 
Arlington 74, Massachusetts 
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New process Vigoro makes grass 
greener—goes % further-— 
nourishes longer than ever be- 
fore. Actual tests show it makes even common sand 
grow grass like in finest golf course soil! Apply just 
3 Ibs. per 100 sq. ft. Ideal for flowers, trees, shrubs, 
vegetables, too. 
*There is only one Vigoro . the 


trade-mark for Swift & Company's 
complete, balanced plant food. 


“ig End-o-Pest 


Stop pest troubles before they 
start—with all-purpose End- 
o-Pest! Controls chewing and 
sucking insects and fungus dis- 
eases .. . the 3 major types. 
Ready mixed. Ideal for 
flowers, shrubs and edible 
fruits and vegetables 

as well. 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT 


Weed your whole lawn in less 4 
than one hour! Just dilute End- 
o-Weed with water and apply. 
Kills over 100 varieties of weeds, 
leaves, roots and all, without 
harming ordinary lawn grass. 
8 ounces treat 2,000 sq. feet. 


PRESENTED BY SWIFT 








Grow BIGGER, BETTER 
GERANIUM PLANTS 


ee ee ee 


Plont illustr its 6th y 

36” high and 30” wide with 30 to 40 
for copy of the “Mura 
System” — fully « ined ond ilu 
trated — only $1.50. 


4. H. MURA CO., Dept. H 


1627 N. Main St., Racine, Wis. 








Native American, 
FERNS and WILD FLOWERS 
a ON REQUEST 

i Langley Williams 
EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Box H, Exeter, N. H. 











Word 8 Finest 
WREN HOUSE 


Results 
¢ CompleteW ty niversal Mountings 

‘atalog F * Postpaid $4. 
HILLSIDE HARBOR, La al New York 
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10”, ceramic in off white 
only, postpaid, $2.00. 


Ruth Shopmyer 





























ISN'T IT HEAVENLY 
RELAXING IN 

THIS BEAUTIFUL 
GARDEN! 


YES, OUR WALPOLE 
4] SCREEN FENCE 
GIVES US COM~ 

PLETE PRIVACY. 


i} 
| \ 
(( HAA 


WALPOLE 
CEDAR SCREEN FENCING 


Gives you absolute privacy — protec- 
tion, too — and long years of care-free 
beauty. Shipped anywhere in pre- 
built, easy-to-erect sections. Post and 
rail, picket, and hurdle styles also. Send 
for catalog and prices. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., WALPOLE, MASS. 


Mokers of Cedar Fences, Garden 
Too! Houses, Outdoor Furniture 














Garden 


with Horticulture 


Now that April has slipped quietly into May, your garden and grounds be- 
gin to show the results of your early care. From now on, you'll want to 
spend all your leisure time outdoors, and we hope you'll find this column a 
shopping time-saver. Here, as close as your 
writing desk because they’re all available by 
mail, are pre-selected garden aids and acces- 


sories. 


For A Clean, Green Lawn 

It’s time for lawn care, and Zip-Clip is a useful device to 
complete your lawn mower’s job, for this rubber-tired 
lawn trimmer quickly removes the ragged edges left by 
mowing. It is operated from a standing position, and 
saves energy and time. Heat-treated, multiple-edged 
steel blades are adjustable for height of cut. Dept. 102, 
Nu Products Mfg. Co., 19 Chestnut St., Cambridge 39, 
Mass. Postpaid in New England and New York, $8.50. 


Pots for Pansies 

To give your dainty Spring flowers the 
setting they deserve, we recommend this 
imported Italian pottery pansy ring, of 
eight small vases which form a twelve inch 
ring. Decorated with hand painted, per- 
manent floral designs, they are useful for 
ivy all through the year. Memory Mart, 
Dept. 105, 329 W. Main St., Waukesha, 
Wis. $3.95 plus 25¢ postage. 


Stem Straighteners 

Adjusto Plant Supports keep your plants 
trim, protected from elements, and help to 
give plants full benefit of sun and water. 
Made of 1%” stakes (3, 4, 5, or 6 ft.) and 
13” adjustable wire loop. Change height as 
plant grows; no tying or bruising. Un- 


Better Watering 

This double-duty Waterspike operates as 
both sprinkler and sub-soil irrigator. A 
control valve switches water from over- 
head sprinkler to outlets in the ground 
spike, which takes water down to roots, 
and irrigates. Sprinkler throws water in a 
square pattern. In stores, or from: Produc- 
tion Engineering Co., Dept. 100, Dwight 
Way, Berkeley 10, Calif. $3.95. 


adilla Silo Co., Dept. 326, Unadilla, N. Y. —~ © 


- $3.20 doz., 
$4.00 doz., 6’ — $4.50 doz 


4’ — $3.60 doz., 5’— © 
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GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


MAY is an exciting month! How wonderful it would be if we didn’t have 
to sleep at all just for this month, so much is there to see and hear and 
do. Chores in the garden are endless, but attended to in turn, work 
during the ensuing months is lessened considerably. 


LATE-BLOOMING perennials may be divided now. These include Fall 
asters, boltonia, meadow-rue, phlox, chrysanthemums and any others 
that flower from midsummer on. Select the more vigorous outer shoots, 
and condition the soil with rotted manure or other humus material 
before planting. 


WHEN the weather is settled set out cabbage, broccoli, Brussels sprouts 
and cauliflower plants in well-<irained soil. To protect them against 
the root maggot, place a collar of tar paper around the stems flush with 
the ground. , 


APHIDS are thick this month on shrubs, trees, perennials, roses, in fact, 
almost everything that grows, so keep the spray gun going frequently. 
Use a nicotine sulphate or rotenone spray, and be sure it touches the 
pests, as it is the actual contact that kills them. 


CUT leaves of tulips and other Spring bulbs after they turn brown. 
Annuals may be seeded or planted where bulbs will leave a gap. 
Petunias, love-in-the-mist, lobelias, clarkias, browallia, sweet alyasum 
and portulaca are a few suggestions. 


IF YOU have not fertilized your lawn, there is still] time to do it. A com- 
plete fertilizer may be applied at the rate of 20 pounds per 1000 square 
feet. With 2, 4-D as effective as it is, there is no need to put up with 
dandelions, plantain and other broad-leaved weeds. Likewise, chlordane 
should be applied as a control measure against chinch bugs and the 
grubs of the pesty Japanese beetle. 

RHUBARB, one of the first vegetables to be harvested in the Spring, 
may be planted in well-enriched soil. Plants may be placed two-three 
feet apart, with crowns just below the surface. They like lime. 


THESE are the days when flowers abound in gardens and fields. This 
means that you should be enjoying them in your home. A few arrange- 
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ments here and there add warmth and spark to the indoors. Simple, 
natural arrangements are always effective and easy to make. 


SHADY spots may be planted with English or Baltic ivy, myrtle, ferns, 
pachysandra, evonymus, lilies-of-the-vulley or bishops-weed. If you 
prefer flowering perennials, bee-balm, daylilies, hostas, bleeding-hearts, 
especially the Summer bleeding-heart, Dicentra ezimia, cardinal- 
flower, and aquilegias are all good possibilities. Conditioning them with 
humus and fertilizing it each year is half the battle. 


IF YOU have an area of wet ground, and want to plant it with shrubs, 
try arrow-wood, Viburnum dentatum; red choke-berry, Aronia arbuti- 
folia; swamp azalea, Azalea viscosum, and button-bush, Cephalanthus 
occidentalis. Clethra alnifolia, summer-sweet and Lindera benzoin, 
spice bush, will also do. 


SET house plants out-of-doors when the weather promises to be less 
erratic. Repot those that need it, using a well~irained soil that has 
sufficient amounts of sand and organic fertilizer, and set pots in the 
ground in a partially shaded area. During the first few weeks it is better 
to give them hardly any sun at all so they may get accustomed to the 
changes gradually. Feeding with liquid manure or fertilizer every two 
weeks should be practiced. 


WE REPEAT again that this is May. Toenjoy its beauty, which changes 
and passes with each day, is one of the “musts,” perhaps, the first to 


grace your list. 
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Azaleas and Dogwoods 


AZALEAS and dogwoods are companion plants in gardens in many parts of our country, 
and well they should be, for, generally speaking, they are abundant producers of bloom. 
To be sure, the exotic species and varieties of azaleas occasionally have their buds nipped 
by unanticipated frosts, and the dogwoods have an occasional “off’’ year. But, for the 
most part, these are stable plants and good companions, too. The dogwoods give forth 
with Autumn color and fruits that delight the birds, and the evergreen azaleas, and those 
that lose their leaves, contribute to the pageant of Autumn color also. In Winter the 
branches of the dogwoods make pleasant shadows against the snow or tracery against the 
sky when soft feathery moisture comes fluttering down. Azaleas, also, in their various forms 
of twig and foliage character, are plants of year-round interest. More and more we are 
learning to select, plant and arrange our gardens to be appealing through all the seasons. 
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The First American Gardens 


by Allen H. Wood, Jr. 


TO THE casual reader of early American history, the name 
“Indian” probably connotes dire tales of raids, scalping parties 
and ravaged settlements. Ferocity and fighting there was, to be 
sure, yet the Indians had a peaceful as well as a war-like side. 
From the redskins the early colonists acquired much valuable 
knowledge. Canoeing, snowshoeing and tobogganing were of 
Indian origin. So were the techniques of capturing birds and 
animals and making their flesh pleasant to the taste. Jerked 
meat, for instance, was something entirely new to the settlers. 
from the Indians the white man learned new methods of hoeing, 
weeding and planting seeds in hills; he learned about interplant- 
ing corn with squash and beans; he also came to know that there 
were such things as scarecrows to protect corn and corncribs to 
preserve it. Yes, and the Indians’ corn-husking peg is still in 
use today. 

Indian agriculture was an established tribal pursuit long 
before Columbus arrived hereabouts. In addition to cultivated 
plants, the aborigines had numerous practical ideas concerning 
edible and useful wild plants. This experience and knowledge 
was an important factor in bridging a serious food gap between 
the white man’s first arrival and his subsequent establishment. 


The Pilgrims and the Puritans had never heard of hominy or 
pone or succotash before they reached New England. To them 
it was new food, yet most palatable. We still enjoy it. Also, 
we can thank the Indians for an introduction to maple syrup and 
sugar. One legend has it that maple syrup was discovered by a 
lazy squaw. Rather than go to the spring for water, she filled 
the cooking vessel with liquid flowing from a gash in a nearby 
tree, boiled some venison in the maple sap and so earned an unde- 
served reputation. Perhaps maple sugar was first used by the 
Algonquins, because a large part of their non-flesh food consisted 
of bread made from the cambium layers of red, silver and sugar 
maples. Asa matter of fact, the name Algonquin actually means 

tree-eaters.”” 

Indian methods of garden cultivation were crude yet effec- 
tive. Tools were scanty. A digging stick and primitive hoes of 
stone or large clam shells comprised the kit; apparatus for har- 
vesting and preparing grain was limited to hand-pulling and 
wooden or stone mortars and pestles. Soil fertilization, however, 
was recognized and practiced. Some manure was used, yet fish 
was the favorite plant food. Fresh and saltwater fish of many 
species were utilized. Coastwise Indians took advantage of the 
Spring migration of myriads of alewives; they were snared easily 
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and one was tucked into each hill of corn as it was planted. The 
results were very satisfactory if not aromatic. 

Squashes, pumpkins, Jerusalem artichokes and various kinds of 
beans were staple plantings; but by far the largest and most 
important crop was Indian corn or maize (Zea mays). Several 
types of corn were grown, principally White Dent and White 
Fling. Early in the season corn was roasted and used later as 
coarse cornmeal and hominy; also ears were charred and eaten the 
year around. Numerous ancient clearings, where Indians grew 
corn, are still to be seen in many sections of New England. 


To augment standard crops, Indians made use of a long list 
of native wild plants for food and medicines. However, the only 
plant deliberately cultivated for medicinal purposes was tobacco. 

Nuts were an obvious source of food; the late-lamented 
chestnut, the hickory and hazelnut, the butternut and black 
walnut, all found a niche in the larder. 

Naturally, small fruits and berries were as much to the 
Indians’ liking as they are to ours. Important plants in this 
category include: blackberries, blueberries, checkerberries, 
chokeberries, cranberries, currants, elderberries, gooseberries, 
grapes, hackberries, huckleberries, mulberries, plums, raspberries, 
and tangy red wintergreen berries. 

As a final botanical “piece de resistance,” here is one that 
was a particular favorite of Indian children. In Spring the 
white pine produces tiny cones of shining green. Early Summer 
finds the cones full of sugar and oil just before they reach ma- 
turity and harden into scales and seeds. Then it was that |the 
jade candles were collected and roasted carefully; the fledgling 
redskins regarded them in the same manner as our progeny do 
the popular lollypops. 

Other plants, not used for food, were of great assistance in 
housekeeping (if that term may be applied to an Indian home). 
Varieties of gourds provided serviceable dippers, cups and other 
vessels. From leatherwood, bullrushes and willow withes, 
material was available with which to weave mats and baskets 
and other things. A number of plants supplied colors for dyeing 
and face-decorating purposes: bloodroot, flowering dogwood, 
pokeweed and wild indigo — among others. 

It is generally agreed that Indians were sloppy agricul- 
turists. Even so, they got results and most certainly were 
agricultural opportunists if not scientists. In the June issue you 
will find a list of native plant materials with accounts of the 
ways in which the Indians used them. 
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A flourishing vegetable garden is a joy to the eye, and it makes for good living too. 
After all, there is no substitute for quality vegetables fresh from your garden. 


THERE ARE MANY TO CHOOSE FROM .. . 


Vegetables For Late Planting 


By Francis C. Coulter, Milford, Connecticut 


ANYONE who chances to read these lines 
in May will doubtless observe that it is 
early in the season to be thinking of late 
planting. True enough, but your editor's 
idea is that such advance notice may give 
time for garden planning and the ordering 
of supplies, if you are going to move into 
a new house next month, or are going to 
be away when you would normally be busy 
with the fork and hoe, or are otherwise 
delayed in opening up the vegetable plot. 
In what follows, there may be some sug- 
gestions of interest to the early gardener 
for succession crops. 


Hearken to This 

Around the first of June there is still 
ample time for a full vegetable program, 
but with week that passes, the 
chances become rapidly smaller for bring- 
ing plants to fruition. In southern New 
England even the cool weather vegetables, 
such as peas, often make good crops, and 
corn of the midseason type can be planted 


every 
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up to the middle of the month, though with 
the risk that it may be nipped by an early 
frost. When operations begin later in the 
month, there will still be time for pleasure 
and profit, even if some of the choicer 
vegetable items must be foregone. 

As a beginning it is, if anything, more 
than ever important that the soil be prop- 
erly fitted: tested to see what is required for 
fertility, then well worked into a smooth 
and mellow sced bed. In the haste that 
inevitably seems to accompany a late be- 
ginning, there is usually a tendency to get 
the seed into the soil without sufficient 
attention to the preliminaries. 

Toward the end of June is too late for 
the vegetables of Spring and for those that 
require a full season, such as melons, celery, 
onions, corn and peppers; carrots grow 
reasonably quickly once they get well under 
way, hut the seed is very slow lo germinate, 
and only small roots can be expected. 

For beets, choose a selected strain of 
Early Wonder; and in leaf beet, or Swiss 


chard, the earliest varieties are Lucullus 
and White Silver to make Summer greens. 

Among the cabbage tribe you can count 
on kale, a handsome vegetable and one 
that would be more popular at table if 
cooks would look up the recipes for Kail 
Brose (of Scotland) and Colcannon (of 
Ireland). Brussels sprouts also will make 
the most of Autumn sunshine, and stand a 
touch of frost. Cabbage itself may come 
through if you can find good plants of an 
early sort, such as Golden Acre, that have 
not become too leggy from standing over- 
long in a cold frame or flat. The so-called 
Chinese cabbage, which is not a cabbage 
at all, makes the best of late salads, chopped 
up with apple, and is worth trying. 


For the Salad Bowl 


It is difficult to grow lettuce that has not 
been sown earlier, but a loose-head type 
such as Simpson’s Curled or Grand Rapids 
should be safe with moist, good soil and 
perhaps some protection in its early stages 
from the blistering sun by a cheese-cloth 
or slat shade. Endive stands the heat much 
better, and Full Heart, which is also known 
as Escarolle, will be the choice. Mustard, 
Southern Giant Curled, is a fast-growing 
plant, useful either in the salad bowl or as 
a pot herb. Okra, too seldom seen in north- 
ern gardens, also grows quickly and is 
worth a place if only for its beautiful blos- 
soms. Choose Perkins’ Spineless and keep 
the pods picked when small. 

The time will now be overpast for start- 
ing long-season cucurbits—melons, pump- 
kins and winter squashes, but the summer 
squashes should not be missed. Early 
Prolific Straightneck is the favorite among 
these bush types, but the Italian marrows, 
Cocozelle and Zucchini, are worth trial. 

You can, of course, rely on radishes, if 
you think them worth growing. Turnips, 
too, will grow at almost any time when it 
is possible for plants to thrive; Snowball 
and Early Milan are the quickest to mature, 
the usual Purple Top White Globe requires 
about a fortnight longer. Turnip tops are 
highly esteemed in the South for greens, 
and will come on speedily if you sow Sho- 
goin or Seven Top, the varieties specially 
grown for that purpose. Tomatoes? May- 
be. Take a chance on them and see if you 
can find good stout plants at your seed 
store or nurseryman’s counter of an early 
variety such as Scarlet Dawn, Earliana, 
Sioux or Valiant. By spraying it there is 
news of late blight in the offing, you'll get 
pickings. 


Mulches Make It Easy 


Soil that has been forked and raked in 
Summer weather is liable to dry out 
quickly. Seeds cannot germinate in dry 
soil; plants cannot grow in it. See, there- 
fore, that it is kept moist, firmed down, 
and that as soon as the first weeds are 
scuffed off and your vegetables are well up, 
a good mulch of grass clippings, hay, straw 
or the like is spread around. This will 
reduce evaporation, restrain the weeds and 
help maintain equable soil temperature. 
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A FAMOUS GROWER TELLS HER STORY... 


9x2 Through the Seasons 


By Elizabeth N. Nesmith, Lowell, Massachusetts 


AM convinced that a hobby helps to 

complete our enjoyment of life, and to 
me, there is no more safe, sane hobby than 
a garden, for the love of gardening is a 
seed, that once sown, grows to an increas- 
ing and enduring source of happiness. 
Flowers are precious things to be cherished 
in our minds and hearts, and of all the 
flowers none, to me, is more worthy of 
recognition than the iris. 

My interest in iris commenced over 30 
years ago, even before the American Iris 
Society existed. When this society was 
formed, our beloved dean of iris hybridiz- 
ers, Miss Grace Sturtevant of Wellesley 
Farms, Mass., invited me to become a 
charter member. Since that time I have 
become more and more interested in the 
iris, and have grown all the types of this 
family that are hardy in the entire area of 
New England. 


Bearded Kinds 


Looking back to the early days of grow- 
ing the bearded iris, it is hard to realize 
what great strides have been made in 
their improvement. Often visitors in my 
garden say, “What fertilizer do you use 
to make the iris blossoms so large? My iris 
have much smaller flowers.” Little do 
they realize the years of patient breeding 
that has been carried on by hybridizers to 
produce the modern bearded iris. 

The older iris are far removed from the 
beautiful ones of today with their large 
flowers, clear colors, firm substance and well 
branched stalks. It is especially interesting 
to observe the development of these newer 
iris, and to note the various lines of ap- 
proach many of the hybridizers are follow- 
ing in creating new colors and forms. 

The rich pink iris with their tangerine 
beards are an entirely new break in color; 
we now have very pure whites, and the 
blues are rapidly approaching true blue 
that is so much needed in our gardens. The 
reds and yellows have been greatly clarified, 
and great strides have been made in the 
larger flowered amoenas with their white 
standards and darker falls. 


Oncocyclus Hybrids 


Particularly notable is the group known 
as the oncocyclus hybrids. These are large- 
flowered, and are crosses of our well known 
bearded iris with Asiatic species that have 
oddly shaped blooms with unusual mark- 
ings. Since these are not hardy in many 
parts of the country, most of the prelimi- 
nary breeding was done on the Pacific coast. 
From this work, hybridizers have produced 
a new race of bearded iris with exotic look- 
ing blooms that are hardy and good grow- 
ers in all parts of the country. 
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Dwarf Forms 

Dwarf bearded iris are most gay and 
refreshing with their early bloom, and are 
very useful in the rock garden or bordering 
a path interspersed among the crocuses and 
other early-flowering bulbs. The Feall- 
blooming bearded iris are the last to flower, 
and while most of them are not as large as 
the tall bearded, yet if given fertilizer and 
water during the Summer, they will give 
plenty of bloom until taken by the frost. 


Louisiana Species 


The bearded iris are best known to the 
average gardener, but there are many de- 


lightful forms in the beardless group, and 
none is more distinctive and lovely than the 
Louisiana beardless species and their hy- 
brids. These iris have an interesting his- 
tory; for many, many years they remained 
almost unknown, but, finally, species and 
natural hybrids were found growing in the 
bayous and swamps. The best of these iris 
were collected and brought into Southern 
gardens. In recent years, extensive breed- 
ing has been carried on. 

Never will I forget my first sight of them 
blooming in great profusion. Imagine a 
planting sparkling with flowers of white, 
blue, pink, mauve, copper, yellow and 
velvety red, their tones of color varied, but 
always harmonious. The beauty of these 
flowers reminds me of the Japanese iris. 

The Louisiana iris are delightful when 
planted around a pool or in half shady 
places, and as cut flowers are ideal for 
flower arrangement. They flower after the 
bearded iris, and prolong the season. A 
Winter covering of peat moss or marsh hay 
makes them hardy in New England. 

See page 196 


The lovely bearded iris, Lady Mohr. 





HERE is a dooryard garden where the mel- 
lowness of years has softened the lines of an 
old wooden house. Allowed to grow at will, 
with little pruning, an ancient wisteria en- 
twines itself over a considerable part of two 
sides of this pleasant small place. In Spring, 
the abundant bloom delights the eye; in 
Summer and Autumn, there are the shadows 
from the foliage; in Winter the endlessly 
twisted stems seem to hold the walls together 
and at the same time make places for birds to 
rest and snow to fall. Spiraea vanhoutlei adds a 
touch of white; hostas and hollyhocks will 
bloom later, and beyond the gate are other 
denizens of old gardens. 


BELOW is another dooryard garden in a nat 
uralistic setting. In deep shade where grass 
will not grow, pine needles were used for the 
garden path. They are soft under foot, drain 
quickly and have a pleasant pungent odor 
The terrace above is covered with tan bark 
Its rich earthy color and softness makes it 
desirable for use on level areas where it can- 
not be easily washed away by heavy rains. 

A Canadian hemlock is planted at the right 
for accent. Azalea vaseyi, Pieris japonica, 
Rhododendron carolinianum, together with 
Kalmia latifolia, are adaptable plants for this 
shady dooryard. Hardy English ivy grows 
in the urn beyond the door, and there is an un- 
usually fire specimen of Jlex crenata conveza 
to the left of the window. This little garden 
was executed by Norumbega Nursery of 
Weston, Mass., at the recent New England 
Spring Flower Show 


Photo: Hanson 


Dooryard Gardens—Old and New 


Photo: Comerouz 
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The Thayer form of Tazus cuspidata is known for its low dense growth and its heavy fruiting habit. In 
gardens where the more vigorous forms of the species cannot be used, here is an ideal evergreen to grow. 


Some Random Thoughts on 
Low-Growing Shrubs 


THESE are random thoughts, and, as such, 
no attempt is made to be highly critical or 
comprehensive in the comments offered. 
However, these May days provide an ex- 
cellent opportunity to study the lesser 
known low-growing shrubs in arboretums, 
in parks, in other people’s gardens and in 
nurseries. Where is there a gardener so 
lacking in imagination who has not learned 
to improve his own garden when he has seen 
plants in the right place in some one else’s 
dooryard or border. 

Barbering and shearing are all too com- 
mon practices in small gardens where space 
is limited and large-scale shrubs outgrow 
the areas allotted to them. Plants trimmed 
into globular, pyramidal or box-like shapes 
are appropriate in formal gardens, but they 
are definitely out of place in the average 
home landscape. And yet, there are many 
desirable low-growing or dwarf shrubs that 
are suitable for the small place. Competent 
nurserymen everywhere are continually 
introducing new plants to fit the needs of 
small gardens. Let’s learn to know and use 
more of them; they will make your garden 
easier to care for and more pleasing to look 
at — they will look right. 

The floribunda roses are, perhaps, the 
most rewarding and floriferous of all small 
flowering shrubs, and gardeners are learn- 
ing how to plant them more effectively with 
each passing year. 

Connoisseurs of choice garden plants will 
probably turn up their noses at Spiraea 
bumalda, Anthony Waterer, but in hot, 


sunny places where its flat crimson heads of 


bloom are needed for color, it can always be 
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depended on to make a creditable showing. 
Its foliage is clean, and were it not so com- 
mon, it might be more greatly cherished. 

Euonymus alata compacta, the winged 
spindle-tree, is a most satisfactory compact- 
growing shrub, averaging four to six feet in 
height. Of dense form, it has corky-winged 
branches and colorful fruits, which show 
off well in the Winter landscape, and attrac- 
tive clean foliage throughout the growing 
season which assumes brilliant color with 
the coming of Autumn. 

No small garden today is complete with- 
out a few yews. The familiar Japanese up- 
right and spreading forms are fairly rapid 
growers, and often take up more space than 
a small garden can provide. However, there 
are Taxus cuspidata var. densa and T. 
cuspidata minima for places where the rich 
dark texture of this evergreen is needed. 
You may want it for a low hedge or in the 
foreground of some larger shrub. Thayer's 
variety of Japanese yew is little known to 
gardeners; in habit it becomes a wide, slow- 
growing handsome evergreen, and fruits 
freely in the Autumn landscape. 

It is easy to find potted plants of the 
familiar Cotoneaster horizontalis with its 
decorative fan-like growth, dainty flowers, 
colorful fruits and lustrous foliage. When it 
starts to get out of bounds, a little judicious 
pruning will keep it where you want it to 
stay. For partial shade C. dammeri can be 
counted to give the desired evergreen effect. 
From the Himalaya Mountains there is 
C. microphylla, about three feet in height. 

In rock and wall gardens, where the Sum- 
mer sun shines all day, what can be more 


colorful in late Spring and early Summer 
than showy forms of the sub-shrub helian- 
themums. Give them a well-drained spot, 
with neutral or slightly sweet soil. When 
the plants have been established a few 
years they may get leggy; trim them after 
flowering and give them some fertilizer. 

The black-berried hollies are not nearly 
as well known as they should be. With the 
skillful use of the pruning shears, they can 
be kept within bounds for informal or 
clipped hedges and make outstanding spec- 
imens in the broad-leaved evergreen group. 
Ilex crenata convera, with its glossy leaves 
and pleasing habit of growth, is hard to sur- 
pass where a low foundation effect is 
needed. A clipped branch need never go to 
waste, since it can be used in a flower ar- 
rangement. For a dwarf hedge or specimen 
use, I. crenata microphylla is ideal. 

Box-wood is probably the most outstand- 
ing broad-leaved evergreen in cultivation in 
America to help a garden develop age, 
character and atmosphere. It has been 
grown, loved and cherished on both sides of 
the Atlantic for generations, and whether 
trimly clipped or allowed to grow in its 
characteristic billowy mass, it always 
evokes comment. It is, not only its rich 
dark foliage, but its peculiar fragrance, es- 
pecially after a rain, that has an appeal for 
those of us who love a garden. The common 
box, Burus sempervirens, is no plant for 
smal] gardens, but the form B. semper- 
virens suffruticosa is ideal for specimen use, 
for accents, hedges or the rock garden. 
Where Winter temperatures are normally 
more than 10° below zero, the little-leaf 
box, B. microphylla, can be used. D.J.F. 
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Perennials in the Gardens 
at Mount Vernon 


by Robert Fisher, Mount Vernon, Virginia 


THE GARDENS of Mount Vernon have been an important part 
of the plantation since the mid-eighteenth century when General 
Washington married Martha Dandridge Custis, and established 
his home there. A skilled gardener was employed, usually an 
indentured servant, who was charged with almost complete 
responsibility for the development of the garden areas. 

There are many scattered references to the garden areas and 
activities of the pre-Revolutionary period in General Washing- 
ton’s letters, diaries and accounts. The first mention of a 
trained gardener occurs in 1762. 

From 1785 until the end of General Washington's life the 
gardener submitted a written report accounting for his own 
activities and those of his assistants. The surviving records 
mention only fruits, vegetables and woody plantings about the 
grounds. The remaining account books list field and vegetable 
seeds as specific items, and ornamentals are apparently listed as 
“garden seeds.” There are few records of any herbaceous 
ornamentals in General Washington’s writings, and these refer- 
ences do not pertain to the “high” or flower garden. In fact 
there is no account of this type of material in the gardener’s 
reports, indicating that the master of Mount Vernon gave his 
gardener a free hand in the formal gardens. 

In the diaries of General Washington the records of the 
botanical, or little, garden were kept. It was located between 
the flower garden and the spinning house, close by the mansion 
where General Washington could supervise the planting and the 
growth of plants of especial interest. A collection of seeds from 
China was planted here in 1785, but none of the seedlings sur- 
vived the following Winter. In May, 1786, seeds of the ever- 
lasting pea, Lathyrus latifolius, were planted in this garden. 
Sweet Painted Lady peas, a variety of Lathyrus odoratus, which 
was grown until about 1900, were planted in the botanical garden 
in the year 1788. 

However, the presence of herbaceous ornamentals in the 
formal gardens is attested in the journals and the letters of early 
visitors. In July, 1799, the Reverend John E. Latta writes of 
his recent visit to Mount Vernon: “Upon entering the garden I 
am met by the gardener who very politely shows me all the most 
curious plants and trees. The garden is very handsomely laid 
out in squares and flower knots, and contains a great variety of 
trees, flowers, and plants of foreign growth collected from almost 
every part of the world. I saw there English grapes, oranges, 
limes and lemons in great perfection as well as a great variety of 
plants and flowers, wonderful in their appearance, exquisite in 
their perfume and delightful to the eye.” General Washington’s 
diary records the visit of “Parson Lattum of Pennsylvania” on 
July 3, 1799. 

Perennials were difficult to obtain in the eighteenth century. 
Only seeds of most plants were available, and these seeds travelled 
great distances from the parent plants to the growers. 

In a letter dated December 17, 1784, the Marquis de La- 
fayette requests General Washington to obtain a list of seeds from 
“Kentucke,” and this list included the “Crown Imperial Cardinal 
Flower.” These common names could indicate the species 
Fritillaria imperialis and Lobelia cardinalis, the former from Per- 
sia and the latter indigenous. General Washington responded 
in February, 1785: “I will use my best endeavours to procure 
the seeds (from Kentucky) which are contained in your list; but 
as the distance at which I live from that country is great, and 
frequent miscarriages of them may happen, you must prepare 
yourself for delay.” 

Only too often were seeds of ornamentals offered as mixtures 
of “flower seeds.”” Vegetables and herbs were more important 
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to the seedsmen and the growers of colonial America, and these 
seeds were usually handled by the individual varieties. In the 
letters written by General Washington we find postscripts and 
acknowledgments of boxes of flower seeds or flower roots. In a 
letter to the Reverend William Gordon, of Boston, dated De- 
cember 5, 1785, General Washington states: “I have too Mrs. 
Washington’s particular thanks to offer you for the flower roots 
and seeds, which she will preserve in the manner directed.” 

In the year 1787 the Reverend William Gordon forwarded 
from London seeds of digitalis, Digitalis purpurea, the perennial, 
double, bee larkspur, Delphinium elatum, and the annual double 
rocket larkspur, D. ajacis. 

In the Spring of 1795 General Washington received a com- 
munication from a trustee of the botanical gardens of Jamaica 
enclosing a list of 39 tropical plants which the gentleman was 
forwarding for the greenhouse at Mount Vernon. This gentle- 
man included a list of plants which he desired for the botanical 
garden plantings. Among the items, most of which are shrubs, 
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he requests Sanguinaria canadensis, Spigelia marilandica, Phlox 
paniculata, Phlox divaricata, Helonias bullata, Helonias asphode- 
loides and Trillium cernuum. 

It is a well known fact that the gardens at Mount Vernon 
were alternately neglected and cultivated during the nineteenth 
century until the property was purchased by the Mount Vernon 
Ladies’ Association in 1858. It is very doubtful that any of the 
herbaceous perennials in the flower garden today have any direct 
connection with the plants growing in the garden in the eight- 
eenth century. There is little doubt that the dwarf English 
boxwood hedges which now dominate this garden were planted 
by the gardener in 1798, probably from stock plants obtained 
from General Washington’s close friend, Colonel Henry Lee of 
Stratford. 

The restoration policy of the Association restricts the plant 
material to that which was grown in the Virginia of General 
Washirgton’s lifetime. This list of material is a long one. The 
sources include journals, letters, descriptions by travellers and the 
catalogs, periodicals and publications of that time. 

The “high” or flower garden during the Spring is filled with 
the brilliant colors of Spring bulbs supplemented by a variety of 
early blooming perennials. A few of the more outstanding 
items include the bright, yellow madwort Alyssum saratile; the 
white, alpine, bastard, tower mustard Arabis alpina; the hoary, 
mouse-ear chickweed Cerastium tomentosum; the evergreen, 
Cretan iberis, I. sempervirens; the white valerian, Centranthus 
ruber albus; and the feathered columbine meadow-rues, Thalic- 
trum aquilegifolium and T.glaucum. The Chalcedonian and the 
Florentine iris, Iris susiana and I. germanica var. florentina; the 
common, creeping bugle, Ajuga reptans, and the perennial flax, 
Linum perenne, introduce the blue shades of color. The yellow 
cowslip, Primula veris, is massed with the forget-me-not, Myosotis 
alpestris and groups of polyanthus, Primula polyantha, are 
located toward the edges of the informal borders. The clove 
gilliflowers, Dianthus plumarius, are also favorites. 

After the iris have bloomed, the buds of the old clumps of 
peonies, Paeonia officinalis, burst, and the deep pink and deep red 
blooms dominate every border in the garden until the next heavy 
rain. The greater, wild valerian, Valeriana officinalis, and the 
white lily, Lilium candidum, are effectively associated with the 
annual rocket larkspur, Delphinium ajacis. Unfortunately, the 
perennial bee larkspur does not develop properly within the con- 
fined areas between the high hedges of dwarf boxwood. 


The yellow perennial tickseed, Coreopsis grandiflora; the 
yellow and the orange daylilies, Hemerocallis flava, and H. fulva 
reflect the strong early Summer sun. Greek valerian, Pole- 
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The box-bordered beds are reminiscent of the 
trim Elizabethan gardens of England. In fact 
there is something intriguing about their 
curious patterns, and the individual beds 
make ideal settings for the curious plants cul- 
tivated in the late 18th century. In the heat of 
a Virginia Summer, when the sturdiest of 
perennials wilt under the scorching sun, the 
sturdy boxwood, with its rich dark foliage, is 
pleasing to the eye, and lends a feeling of per- 
manence as one paces down the paths. In the 
long Autumn at Mount Vernon, when bloom 
grows sparse, the pattern of the garden is still 
evident because of the box borders. With the 
first fall of snow and each successive fall, still 
the pattern of George and Martha’s garden 
shows itself. Yes, this garden has the kind of 
personal charm and warmth that makes all 
who visit it want to tarry, while they conjure 
up the hope that they may return at yet an- 
other season to see it under different skies. 


monium caeruleum, and the creeping, Greek valerian, P. reptans, 
bloom with the herb bennet, Geum coccineum, and the cardinal 
flowers, Lobelia cardinalis and L. siphilitica. The brilliant hue 
of the maltese-cross, Lychnis chalcedonica, is very much in 
evidence during the midsummer. 

The everlasting pea, Lathyrus latifolius, climbs to fair height 
on the trellises against the north garden wall between espaliered 
cherry trees. The plants bloom profusely from early August. 
Summer perennial phlox, Phlox paniculata, does not thrive within 
the enclosure of the high boxwood hedges, but the many small 
clumps add much color to the midsummer garden. 

A few plants of the golden rod, Solidago canadensis; the 
asters, Aster novae-angliae; the blue monk’s-hood, Aconitum 
napellus; the perennial sunflower, Helianthus multiflorus; and 
the false chamomile, Boltonia asteroides, are all attractive among 
the profusion of annuals in the garden during the early Fall. 

In maintaining the gardens at Mount Vernon it is significant 
to note from the available records that General Washington, 
despite many major distractions, had a continuing interest in the 
plantings around his home. He was in constant attendance 
upon the programs either in person or through correspondence. 


Fritillaria imperialis, crown imperial 
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A beautiful and attractive lawn is the 
result of providing the basic requirements 


THE LATEST CHEMICALS AVAILABLE .. . 


Rid Your Lawz« of Pests 


By John C. Schread, Connecticut Experiment Station 


NEVER has a perfect substitute for a 
well-kept lawn been found. Beautiful and 
attractive grass is the ultimate reward 
when the basic requirements have been 
provided. These include good soil, the 
proper mixture of lawn grasses and, in the 
absence of adequate rainfall, sufficient 
moisture to keep the grass fresh and green 
and reasonably free from weeds. 

Despite the greatest care, unforeseen con- 
ditions may arise to make a lawn unsightly. 
Frequently these conditions are confused 
and incorrectly treated, resulting in the loss 
of much time and money and, of the ulti- 
mate survival of really fine grass. In the 
following paragraphs insect troubles com- 
mon to lawns are discussed and practical 


and cconomical controls are described. 


Japanese Beetles 

The Japanese beetle grub infestation in 
the late Summer of this year will, perhaps 
in some areas, be noticeably greater than it 
1950. In general, the population 
was at rather a low level last Summer 
Consequently grub establishment in turf 
during the Autumn of 1950 was considera- 
bly below that of other years. As a result, 
grub infestations this Spring are not ex- 
pected to be of a formidable nature in most 
areas; under most conditions a minimum of 
damage to lawns may be expected. 

Control of Japanese beetle grubs was, 
until recently, achieved largely through the 
use of arsenate of lead. As a result of the 
development of new and more effective 
the entire control 
picture has changed. DDT, chlordane, 
aldrin, dieldrin, parathion and _ several 
additional toxicants can now be substituted 
for arsenate of lead for grub-proofing turf 


was in 


insecticides, however, 
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and soil. The former insecticide, DDT, 
may be applied as a 10 per cent dust at the 
rate of six pounds to 1,000 square feet, or as 
a wettable powder at the rate of one and 
one-fifth pounds of 50 per cent material in 
25 gallons of water per 1,000 square feet. 
Chlordane may be used as a five per cent 
dust at the rate of five pounds per 1,000 
square feet or one-half pound of 50 per cent 
wettable powder to an equal area. This 
toxicant is available also in the emulsifiable 
form, and may be used as such if one so 
desires. Aldrin and dieldrin may be used 
as dusts, wettable powders and emulsions 
at one-quarter the dosage level suggested 
for chlordane. 

Parathion, an extremely toxic chemical, 
injurious to humans and animals (neces- 
sitating handling with the utmost caution) 
may be applied to grub-infested turf as a 
low concentrate dust; for example, two and 
one-half pounds of one per cent dust per 
1,000 square feet. It may also be employed 
as a 15 per cent wettable powder at the rate 
of two and one-half ounces in at least 25 
gallons of water per 1,000 square feet. 

DDT, chlordane, aldrin and dieldrin 
display long residual activity in turf for 
grub control, providing immunity to rein- 
festation for from three to five years, and 
perhaps longer. Parathion, on the other 
hand, is short-lived, assuring not more than 
a few weeks to a few months residual action. 
In consequence it may be said that using 
the latter toxicant will assure rapid mor- 
tality of grubs, but almost no lasting pro- 
tection from reinfestation. It may be 
stated, furthermore, that when treated 
turf is to remain as turf for a number of 
years, it would be to the advantage of the 
property owner to use DDT, chlordane, 


aldrin or dieldrin. When, on the other 
hand, a property owner may expect to con- 
vert grassland to vegetable raising within a 
year or so subsequent to grub-proofing, it 
would be advisable to resort to the use of 
parathion in preference to the other insec 
ticides for the reason that they not only 
injure certain vegetable plants, but also 
may impart a disagreeable flavor or a 
dangerous amount of residue to the crop 

injurious to Granting the 
fact that parathion has almost no residual 
activity in soil and turf in contrast to the 
other materials discussed, it may still be 
used with assurance of rapid grub mortality 
and no injurious residue lingering beyond a 


consumers. 


few months. 


Chinch Bugs 

Frequently during the Summer irregular 
brown patches appear in lawns. At first 
one may believe the grass to be suffering 
from drought; however, this type of injury 
could result from the presence of a very 
small insect known as the hairy chinch bug. 
The adult is one-sixth inch long, black, with 
white wings. Young chinch bugs are 
reddish in color, with a white band on the 
back just behind the wing pads. All 
stages of the insect are very active on clear 
warm days. They are sun-loving, and 
seek the spots in the lawn where bent 
grasses predominate. 

Injury by chinch bugs may be distin- 
guished from damage due to other causes 
by examining the crowns of the grass 
plants near the ground level. When the 
insects are difficult to find small areas of 
the lawn may be flooded with warm water, 
not exceeding 115° F., and covered with a 
piece of white cloth. Shortly the bugs will 
crawl up the grass blades and onto the 
underside of the cloth. 

Control of chinch bugs no longer presents 
a discouraging problem. It may be ac- 
complished by using chlordane (which is 
sold under various trade names.) Remark- 
ably fast-acting and efficient, this toxicant 
should be applied to infested turf at the 
rate of five pounds of five per cent dust to 
each 1000 square feet of lawn. Distribution 
may be facilitated by mixing the dust with 
dry, finely-sifted sand or milorganite, a 
fertilizer, and applied by means of a hand- 
operated fertilizer distributor. The time of 
the day chlordane is used for control of this 
insect is of minor importance. Not only will 
it provide rapid and complete control of a 
severe infestation in a minimum of time, 
but it also assures freedom from reinfesta- 
tion for a month or longer. 


Ants in Lawns 


Ants are frequently a serious nuisance 
in well-kept lawns. The cornfield ant, 
encountered more often than all others, is a 
little brown ant that builds small craters 
on the surface of the ground directly above 
its nest. Chlordane has been demon- 
strated as the most dependable and effi- 
cient insecticide available for the control of 
ants. Two methods are suggested. 

See page 187 
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VACATIONS MINUS GARDEN WORRIES... 


Muleling Makes Gardening Easy 


by E. |. Farrington, Weymouth, Massachusetts 


REMEMBER the time, 20 years ago, 

when a neighboring fruit grower broke 
away from the current orcharding methods 
and started heaping piles of tree trimmings, 
cut brush and other trash around his trees 
to form a deep mulch. He was criticized 
and derided, but soon he was producing 
apples which won most of the first prizes 
at the shows, and brought the highest prices 
in the market. Now, mulching, in some 
form, is a widely accepted practice among 
fruit growers those who grow small 
fruits, as well as those whose crops grow 
on trees, and more especially those who 
grow raspberries and blueberries 


Dust Mulches 


Mulching crept home gardens 
through the medium of dust mulches, 
which most garden writers warmly recom- 
mended at one time. Their value can still 
be argued about, but gradually the fact 
became apparent that better results could 
be obtained with much less labor by cover- 
ing the ground between growing plants 
with coarse material. The mulches thus 
produced were found to keep the ground 
while preventing the 
These advan- 


into 


cool and moist, 
growth of weeds and grass. 
tages have been greeted with great satis- 
faction by amateur gardeners, who find 
that they can take their annual vacations 
without fear that their garden will be wilted 
from lack of moisture or overgrown with 
Summer weeds 

Now, with mulching established as a 
common garden practice, the best materials 
to use are certain to be up for discussion 
gardeners get together 
new 


whenever good 
The choice is wide, 
are being added each year to an already 
long list. Experimenting with them and 
ascertaining their good and bad features 
is one of the pleasures of gardening. Just 
how to use them is a point, too, which re- 
No one particular mulch is 
oftentimes 


since materials 


quires study. 
best for all locations, 
materials having much to recommend them 
are available only in certain places 


and 


Grass Clippings 

Probably more gardeners depend upon 
grass clippings than any other material, 
but if one has a large garden there is likely 
to be a small lawn, with a scarcity of clip- 
pings. However, they serve especially 
well in the vegetable garden, for they 
decompose more rapidly than most ma- 
terials and add humus to the soil when dug 
in. Moreover, their use does not make 
necessary the feeding of mulched plants 
with additional nitrogen, something which 
is indicated with most mulching materials. 
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Grass clippings will heat, however, and it 
is better to apply successive layers rather 
than a large amount at one time. Weeds 
which have not set seed may be used as 
well as grass clippings, but a conscientious 
gardener will hesitate to admit that he has 
sufficient weeds for that purpose 


Domestic Rye Grass 


Some college experts are now suggesting 
that domestic rye grass, or some other kind 
that grows quickly, be sown between the 
rows of growing plants. Then cultivation 
can be done with the lawn mower rather 
than the hoe. Weeds will be eliminated, 
rain water retained and humus eventually 
added to the soil. It is fair to say that this 
plan has not as yet been given wide accept- 
ance by gardeners. 


Peat Moss 


Peat moss is rather expensive as a mulch 
for the vegetable garden, but is excellent 
in the perennial garden or the rose garden, 


partly because it makes anattractive ground 
cover. For the first season or two it may 
be dug in when Fall comes, but that proc- 
ess can be carried too far. After digging 
peat moss into my rose garden three years, 
I found that the soil was becoming so por- 
ous that it would not hold moisture as well 
as soil without the moss. Peat moss and 
other materials should be experimented 
with on very sandy soils before being used 
freely in the home garden. 


Buckwheat Hulls 

Several expert rose growers on my visit- 
ing list rely wholly upon buckwheat hulls 
for mulching their plants, and are increas- 
ingly enthusiastic about this material, for 
it eliminates weeds, maintains a suitably 
moist condition of the soil, is attractive to 
the eye and is not blown about. I am told 
that two or three good applications of 
water, the hose being in use for several 
hours, will suffice for the season. Un- 
fortunately, this material cannot be ob- 
tained locally in most sections, but must be 
purchased in a fairly large quantity from 
New York State. Apparently, it lasts fora 
long time. 


Cocoa Shells 
I have tried cocoa shells, but do not care 
for them, even apart from the fact that 
they are expensive. They are light; they 
blow about and they do not serve the 
, See page 188 


Salt marsh hay keeps this thriving garden free 
of weeds and helps to retain the soil moisture. 





Weu Gadgets For More Leisure 


By George Taloumis, Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


GARDENING in grandmother’s day was a 
vastly different adventure from gardening 
today. Since then it has changed much, not 
only in style and use of new plant materials, 
but also in the variety of tools, equipment 
and gadgets that make for ease, efficiency 
and added fascination. 


Like the modern housewife in the kitchen 
of today, the gardener is constantly aided 
and convenienced with new gadgets for 
tackling problems — big and small. This 
means that, aside from doing the job better, 
more time is left to enjoy the garden — 
to relax in the terrace or porch, to contem- 
plate by the pool or to entertain injthe most 
popular room of the house — the outdoor 
living room. 

The gadgets and tools mentioned in this 
article are not entirely new. Some have been 
introduced but a few months ago, some go 
back a year or two, but all are of recent 
enough introduction to deserve a place in 
every garden or indoor plant room. 


Save Time and Labor 


Among the time and labor savers out a 
few years is an electric grass trimmer which 
enables you to trim the edges around your 
flower borders quickly and efficiently in a 
standing position. It has many uses — 
along walks and driveways, around trees, 
posts and stones and along fences and 
buildings. The grasses between flagstones 
of terraces or walks may also be trimmed 
with it. Light in weight and vibrationless, it 
means no more aching backs or cramped 
fingers. The blades, made of hardened 
ground steel, may be sharpened or replaced. 


About six months ago a spectacular 
sprinkler that waters an area 40’ in diam- 
eter was put on the market. All one has to 
do is fasten the sprinkler to the hose, and 
push the pointed aluminum base firmly into 
the ground. The revolving motion is caused 
by the natural pressure of the flow of water 
so that water is dispersed gently in a con- 
trolled rotating and reciprocating pattern. 
The sprinkler has no gears or bearings — 
nothing to grease or rust or clog; hence serv- 
ice is long and reliable. 


For House Plants 

House plant lovers will delight in minia- 
ture gardenware, consisting of two solid 
brass tools. Recently introduced, one con- 
sists of a pronged head for scratching soil 
around plants. The other end of it is a small 
trowel used for transplanting small plants. 
Doing double duty, also, is the second tool, 
a scoop, used for transferring soil. The 
handle end consists of a flat surface de- 
signed especially for tamping soil around 
plants after repotting, or whenever needed. 
Iridite treated, these pot-plant tools do not 
tarnish. 

We are all confronted with the problem 
and need of labeling plants in the garden. 
Permanent markers introduced about a 
year ago consist of a durable plastic sur- 
face, 2%" x 114”, which can be written on 
with an ordinary lead pencil. What’s more, 
it may be erased for re-use. The labels are 
supported by a 14-inch durable, non- 
corrosive steel support which holds the 
labels firmly at a readable angle. Colors 
may be had in green or orange. 


Just out are vermiculite pots of many 
sizes and shapes for house plants. More 
attractive than clay pots, they help keep 
uniform moisture in the soil and allow air 
circulation to the roots. Attractive and 
decorative, these pots are so light that they 
float on water and have a smooth finish 
which can easily be cleaned. This is how the 
vermiculite pots work. When the plant is 
watered, the air is forced out of the soil 
spaces by the water. As the surplus water is 
absorbed by the walls, air is drawn back 


> See page 192 
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MAY 


IS THE IMPORTANT MONTH 


Coutrel Fruit Pests How 


By W. D. Whitcomb, Waltham Field Station 


I ASSUME that early in April your trees 
were pruned to maintain the typical form 
and shape of each variety, to eliminate the 
weaker unprofitable fruit spurs and to thin 
out the canopy of leaves to facilitate the 
free passage of air, sun and spray materials. 
Your grape vines were pruned to a four 
cane Kniffen system or trained over the 
arbor, leaving about 60 buds per vine. As 
soon as the frost was completely out of the 
ground and before the buds broke open, a 
high nitrogen fertilizer such as 7-7-7 was 
spread under the perimeter of the branches, 
using one to one and one-half pounds for 
each year that the tree is old. A spray if 
applied when the buds were still dormant, 
using an oil emulsion preferably of the 
“superior type” oil, has killed existing scale 
insects, red mite eggs, aphis eggs and 
generally sterilized the bark. 

With the appearance of color in the blos- 
som buds, the spraying season begins in 
earnest. In orchard language this is called 
the pink spray and all fruit trees benefit 
by a general application at this time. The 
pink spray should be applied just before the 
blossoms open, and the time of this devel- 
opment varies not only between fruits, but 
between varieties of the same fruit. For 
example, the petals have frequently fallen 
from some plum blossoms before pear tree 
blossoms begin to open, and Gravenstein 
apple trees usually have dropped their 
blossom petals before the buds of Northern 
Spy are in the pre-pink stage. This varia- 
bility of bud development adds to the diffi- 
culty of making timely applications, and in 
small plantings of several varieties of sev- 
eral fruits the pink spray is usually applied 
to be timely on the most number of trees. 


Apples 

The treatments 
pecially important on some of the choice 
varieties of apples for the control of apple 
scab — the Number One disease enemy of 
this fruit. McIntosh and related varieties 
such as Cortland, Macoun, Early MclIn- 
tosh, Milton and Melba are very susceptible 
to this disease, and these varieties should 
not be grown unless the extra sprayings for 
scab control can and will be made. On 
these varieties the foliage and pre-blossom 
buds must be protected by the residue of a 
fungicidal spray such as sulfur or ferbam. 
New growth develops rapidly at this time, 
and two sprays about one week apart before 
bloom are usually necessary to give pro- 
tection. Apple scab grows from seed-like 
spores which must have moisture to mature 
and develop. Therefore, the most effective 
time to spray to combat apple scab is just 
before a rain. It is even better to spray or 
dust during a light rain than to wait for 


pre-blossom are es- 
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clear weather. Many commercial fruit 
growers have learned to do that. Skeptics 
will challenge the wisdom of “wasting” 
the pesticides washed off by the rain. To be 
sure some of them are washed off but not 
all. Miscroscopic examination reveals a 
liberal coating of minute particles firmly 
adhering to the pubescence of the leaf and 
providing adequate protection against the 
disease spores. The situation is reminiscent 
of the parable of the “leaky roof.” 

Now the trees are bursting with color and 
fragrance. The blossoms are alive with in- 
sects, but not with insect pests. These are 


beneficial insects which in their search for 
pollen and nectar move from flower to 
flower and innocently perform the vital in- 
tricacies of pollination. In good weather the 
honey bees predominate, but the most 
industrious and valuable worker who labors 
from dawn to dusk is the bumblebee. 
Naturally these insects should not be killed, 
and poisonous sprays should not be applied 
in bloom-time. 

Immediately after the blossom petals 
fall, the most critical period in pest control 
on fruit trees begins. The young fruit must 
be protected from both diseases and insects. 
The plum curculio, insect enemy No. 1, is 
feeding and laying eggs in small apples, 
plums, peaches, cherries and occasionally 
pears. Sprays must be applied thoroughly 
and at the correct time. Hot sunny weath- 
er with maximum temperatures at 75 
degrees F. or higher stimulate insect 
activity. The first spraying after bloom is 
made as soon as the petals have fallen, and 
is called the petal-fall or calyx spray. Two 

See page 194 


A thriving crop of Clapp’s Favorite pear — 
the result of a systematic pest control program 








AS WE approach Memorial Day my 
memory carries me back to childhood days 
when frequent pilgrimages to the cemetery 
were commonplace throughout Summer 
On Sunday afternoons bouquets, 
cut on Saturday night, were wrapped 
in paper and we trotted off to the bury- 
ing ground to place them on the graves of 
loved ones who had passed on. In order 
to get to the family lot, we had to meander 
through another cemetery of ancient origin. 
Here amid towering oaks, old boxwood and 
flowering shrubs and trees in great variety 
were monstrous monuments of granite and 
marble lavishly adorned. Many of them 
were lopsided or otherwise decrepit. Yes, 
and some lots had iron fences and rusty iron 
benches and overdecorated urns. As a 
child, these man-made tributes to the dear 
departed dead seemed so ineffectual and 


months 


unnecessary in comparison to the lofty 
trees whose great spreading branches cast 
filtered shade on the grass-covered graves 
beneath them. But with the passage of 
time we have learned to develop cemeteries 
with simple markers and well landscaped 
grounds. They are easier to maintain and 
more pleasing to the eye. What greater 
monument can a man have than a resting 
place where the landscape gives pleasure to 
the living. 


SPRING fever can be helpful or harmful to 
almost any of us. It depends on what you 
do about it when it hits you. 
in college, I would simply skip a class and 
climb to the top of “Prexy’s” hill, and 
stretch out under a pine tree. The pun- 
gent fragrance of the pine needles, mingled 
with the sweet odors of Spring, produced an 
effect more powerful than any drug I 
And soon I was in the realm that 
But what a shock when 


As a senior 


know. 
knows no cares. 
the sun went down, and the coolness of 
evening crept over the landscape as I 
woke up with a jolt. A brisk run down 
the hill was all I needed. 
came easy and, there was that feeling of 


Evening study 


freshness and restfulness that comes from 
outdoor fragrance, close to the earth, that 
can never be synthesized, manufactured 


or put into pill form 
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WHITE HYACINTHS have been the 
subject of many a poet’s thoughts, but I 
never saw lovelier ones than were displayed 
at the Spring Flower Shows in Philadel- 
phia, New York and Boston. There is 
something penetrating about their frag- 
rance, which may be offensive to a person 
confined to a sick bed, yet it is so sweet 
and all pervading that it lingers in my 


memory. To be sure, it is strong, but, like 


the subtleness of the perfume of acacias, it 
is something that one likes or dislikes im 
mediately. To recommend it for general 
pleasure would hardly be sensible; to ac 


quire a source of enjoyment for it is worth 
The fragrance of plants is a 
delicate subject about which no two people 
seem to agree. 


cultivating. 


IT WAS LATE afternoon, and the wind 
was chill as I walked through my neigh- 
bor’s garden when suddenly I saw a tiny 
cluster of lavender-purple flowers. Early, 
thought I, for a shrub to bloom. A second 
glance and it occurred to me that these 
were the flowers of the February daphne, 
Daphne which I hadn’t 
since the day I tried to find Emily Dickin- 


Then I 


mezereum, seen 


son’s grave, nearly 20 years ago. 


recalled seeing the blooms on the cemetery 
hillside, and how I searched to identify 
them once I returned to my room. Now I 
know how Emerson felt when he first saw 
the rhodora in the woods near his home in 
Concord. He wrote a about his 
experience, but, alas, I must employ labored 
sentences and verbose words to tell you 
what a tiny flower can mean when Winter 
chill is still in the air. 


poem 


FOR some curious reason, I never thought 
that men who liked to garden cared much 
about house plants. However, I was 
pleasantly surprised when I visited the 
International Flower Show in New York 
to see a most extraordinary group of 
house plants that were grown by the 
Men’s Garden Club of New York City 
Most unusual in variety and of fine quality, 
they attracted amazing attention from the 
thousands of amateurs who attended the 
Show. One of the members told me that 
the plants had to be in possession of the 
exhibitor at least six months before they 
could be displayed at the Show. To me 
this exhibit was of distinct educational 
value, and will undoubtedly encourage 
many more apartment dwellers who love 
plants to grow some of the more unusual 
kinds. Only yesterday a letter came from 
one of our contributors who writes about 
house plants. She said that she had re 
ceived many inquiries from businessmen as 
a result of a recent article in Horticulture. 
So I am convinced that the men are 
getting the edge on the women in the sue- 
cessful culture of house plants. 


RECENTLY I had a pleasant conversa 
tion with a 15-year-old boy who prides him- 
self in knowing how to handle bees. About 
two years ago a swarm of buzzing crea- 
tures found their way under the front 
porch of his house. His mother became 
greatly concerned, and that 
she would have the matter investigated. 
One of the young man’s neighbors, it so 
happened, was an amateur beekeeper, so 
he called on the bee enthusiast, and soon 
learned that the pests under the porch 
This discovery 


mentioned 


were not bees but hornets 
led him to investigate the care and handling 
of bees. A short time later, there ap 
peared in a local paper an ad offering cer 
tain beekeeping equipment for sale. Since 
the young man had saved a certain amount 
of money, he consulted the neighbor who 
advised him that the beekeeping equip- 
ment offered was a sound value. So my 
young friend became the youngest member 
of the Middlesex Beekeepers Association. 
Today he owns five hives, and he is fre 
quently called between early May and late 
July to pick up swarms of bees that gather 
in suburban gardens around Boston. He 
usually gets the bees into a hive without 
even wearing a veil. No shrinking violet, 
Sawyer Swain of Waltham, Mass., is one 
of the most promising members of the 
Junior High School football squad. 
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Lawn Pests 
From page 182 


The principle of the first method is to 
treat individual ant nests separately. 
Apply one-eighth of a teaspoon of chlor- 
dane, 50 per cent wettable powder, to the 
center of each ant-hill, and thoroughly 
water into the galleries of the nest by 
means of a watering can. A supplemen- 
tary treatment consists in adding one 
ounce of chlordane to each gallon of water 
in a small pressure sprayer and with the 


moles persist in a small way subsequent to 
grub-proofing of turf, necessitating the use 
of an effective chemical to discourage fur- 
ther activity or to destroy them completely. 

Much success has been experienced in 
eliminating moles with parathion. A 15 
per cent wettable powder may be applied 
directly to the mole runs with a small hand- 
operated duster. Holes should be opened 
at about three to five-foot intervals along 
the entire length of the mole run. Small 
quantities of parathion introduced at each 
opening should, under most conditions, 


spreader removed from the nozzle direct 
the suspension into each ant nest. 

The principle of the second method of 
treatment is to apply chlordane, 50 per cent 
wettable powder, in suspension to every 
square foot of turf. Four to eight ounces 
of chlordane 50 per cent wettable powder 
should be added to 75 to 100 gallons of 
water and applied to 1,000 square feet of 
turf with a hose and garden nozzle, the 
latter open as wide as possible, at 100 
pounds pressure, giving a coarse rather 
than a fine spray. Following treatment, 
the turf should be watered with 50 to 60 
gallons of clear water per 1,000 square feet. 
Not only will chlordane eliminate all ant 
colonies present at the time of treatment, 
but protection from reinfestation may last 
for three to six weeks. If necessary treat- 
ment may be repeated at the end of this 


time. 


Ground Moles 

Control of ground moles is achieved 
largely through the elimination of white 
grubs in soil and turf. These small 
animals feed mostly on earthworms and 
white grubs such as 


ROSE CHAFER 
or 
ROSE BUG 


insects, especially 
Japanese beetle, Asiatic beetle and the 


native June beetle grubs. Occasionally used for 


SHORTawa LONG WINGED 
CHINCH BUGS 


Grubs of rose chafers illustrated above 
are best controlled with the treatment 
Japanese 


destroy the ground mole within a matter 
of a few days. 


Earthworms 

Occasionally earthworms occur in excess 
of what may seem to be desirable for nor 
mal aeration of soil. This type of animal 
frequently attracts ground moles in con 
siderable numbers. Parathion may be 
applied to turf to destroy earthworms 
Chlordane, used at about twice the recom 
mendation for control of white grubs, will 
successfully eliminate a large part of the 
earthworm population. 

It should be understood that earthworms 
are the most beneficial of all soil-inhabiting 
animals. Consequently only under ex- 
treme conditions of overcrowded popula- 
tion it is advisable to destroy them. As 

/\ : pointed out heretofore, when excessive 
earthworm populations occur in lawns a 
certain percentage of the population should 
be eliminated. In any event, however, 
at least one-fourth to one-third of the earth- 
worm population should be allowed to 
persist, so as to obtain the benefits derived 
from their presence. 


beetle grubs. 





Garden Digest 


No More Damping-Off 

A new material for the control of damping-off in seedlings has 
been developed at the Connecticut Experiment Station. Oxy- 
quinoline sulphate and oxyquinoline benzoate, used by E. M. 
Stoddard and George A. Zentmyer, now of the University of 
California, were first tried in experiments on Dutch elm disease 
and vegetabies. Later they were used on spinach, peas, egg- 
plant, lettuce, petunias, snapdragon, celery and tomatoes. In 
one test in which an oxyquinoline compound was put on peas 
before the seedlings were up, 84 per cent of the seeds emerged; 
in another oxyquinoline salt was applied to lettuce after emerg- 
ence, resulting in 100 per cent control. The material is non- 
injurious to vegetable and flowering plants, with the exception 
of the crucifer family. One application after the seedlings appear 
is sufficient to check the damping-off. The oxyquinoline com- 
pounds also check off damping-off once it is present in the seed 
bed. 


Weed Control In Corn 

W. C. Lachman tells us in the Massachusetts Commercial Vege 
table Grower of the Waltham Field Station, Waltham, Mass., that 
there are many chemicals which give successful control of weeds 
in sweet corn. Not intended to eliminate cultivation, but merely 
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to supplement it as a means of controlling weeds, the effective 
chemicals include: a pre-emergence application of 2, 4-D, a post 
emergence application of 2, 4-D, a pre-emergence application of 
granular cyanamid, a pre-emergence application of dinitro and 
pre-emergence application of sodium pentachlorophenate. 


Weed Spray For Vineyards 

As a result of experiments at the New York Experiment Sta 
tion at Geneva, as well as trials by growers, spraying weeds be 
tween the vines in the vineyard has proved as effective as the 
grape-hoe. The recommended spray consists of an emulsion con 
taining 10 gallons of aromatic oil and two parts of dinitro secon 
dary butyl phenol (55 per cent) with enough water added to 
make 100 gallons. Three applications are usually needed. Cau 
tion is voiced not to use the weed killers 2, 4-D in any of its pres 
ent forms, or TCA, in or near the vineyard. 


Perennial Grass Killer 

According to the Southern Florist and Nurseryman, the chemi 
cal TCA (sodium trichloroacetate) is effective in killing peren 
nials grasses, along with annual weed pests in TCA-tolerant 
crops, such as beets, flax, alfalfa and other legume crops. Mr. 
L. M. Stahler, agronomist of the U.S. D. A., who made a report, 
points out that TCA is one of the most dependable killers for 
quack-grass, Johnson and Bermuda grass. Used on annual kinds, 
it controls seedlings of green and yellow foxtail, barnyard grass 
and panic grass. 
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DU PONT 
METHOXYCHLOR 


for safety 
and long-lasting 
insect control 


Kills most insect pests 

Less hazardous to humans 

than even rotenone, safe to 

use close to harvest of fruits 

or vegetables 

Safer than DDT: won't burn 

sensitive roses, cucumbers, 
etc 
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black spot of roses; highly 
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eases of other flowers. Also 
controls fruit diseases such 
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grape black rot 
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plants; won't burn or stunt 
them, even in the hottest 
weather 
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Wilmington, Del 
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Mulches 
From page 183 


desired purpose as well as other mulches. 
That, of course, is only my experience. In 
some places coffee grounds may be obtained 
cheaply and in quantity. They are re- 
ported to be satisfactory. 

In other sections walnut hulls are being 
used, but experience has shown that they 
do not belong in the vegetable garden, since 
they have an injurious effect on some crops. 
However, there is reason to believe that 
walnut hulls would be safe to use after 
being incorporated with compost and left a 
year or two 


Aluminum Foil 


Tomatoes are among the garden crops 
which thrive especially well when mulched, 
large commercial growers have 
learned. The mulch should be applied as 
soon as the fruit begins to form, and then 
kept fairly heavy. Last season I used 
aluminum foil as a mulch for my tomatoes, 
and the results were excellent, but I made 
no check with other materials, and, per- 
haps grass clippings would have given me 
as good a crop. The aluminum foil is 
very easy to unroll and lay between the 
rows; a little soil should be applied along 
the edges to keep the wind from getting 
under it. The reflection is hard on the 
eyes when the sun is bright, but I under- 
stand that the aluminum is to be colored 
green to overcome this objection. 


as the 


Heavy Paper 

Some gardeners prefer heavy paper 
which, of course, serves the same purpose, 
and must be held down the same way. 
However, paper contains sodium sulphite, 
which is toxic to many plants. This 
fact, though, does not seem to militate 
greatly against its use, and some garden- 
ers I talk with consider paper as about the 
last word in the way of a mulch. 


Spent Hops 


At the Arnold Arboretum, Boston’s 
great garden of woody plants, extensive 
use is made of spent hops, which are 
heaped around trees and shrubs and make 
in many ways a perfect mulch for such a 
location. The hops have one great advan- 
tage in that they do not burn, an important 
matter where cigarettes and matches 
are likely to be carelessly discarded. 
On the other hand, the material has a 
very pungent odor which lasts several 
weeks, making its use undesirable near 
a house. 


Sawdust 

Sawdust is widely employed for mulch- 
ing purposes, especially when coarse crops 
are being used. Some gardeners condemn 
it, but many others make use of it in 
quantity and with satisfaction. How- 
ever, they use a fertilizer with a higher 
nitrogen content than might otherwise be 


See page 191 


how your garden 
does grow! 





when you & KS 
fed 
Vertaqreen 


It's wonderful the way all 
plants grow and flourish on 
Vertagreen’s complete, better 
balanced nourishment! Verta- 
green’s extra strength makes 
it more economical. And just 
a little goes a long way — 
makes so much difference in 
the appearance of your lawn 
and garden. Get Vertagreen 
now at your garden supply 
dealer’s. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


Genera! Office—Atlanta, Ga. 
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The vesper iris, [ris dichotoma. 


Star of the Evening 


HYBRIDIZERS and commercial nursery- 
men are constantly offering us new strains 
and improved varieties of old favorites in 
the hardy plant field, but not so often do 
we see a worthy native species routed out 
and given its full due by plantsmen. 

We have such a plant in Iris dichotoma, 
often called the vesper iris because of its 
charming and infallible habit of opening 
in the late afternoon and continuing 
through the evening. This species iris is an 
Oriental native, and has been offered to 
plant and garden lovers only occasionally, 
and in a limited way until very recent years. 
The plant has many features in its favor, 
among them Winter hardiness, ease of 
culture and that much sought after attri- 
bute — flowering during July, August and 
September when the hardy border lacks 
color and interest. 


Habits of the Species 

Michigan gardeners report no Winter 
loss. ‘Twenty-five miles north of Boston 
the writer has good specimens that have 
survived several Winters — sometimes cov- 
ered, sometimes neglected. It is, however, 
a little reluctant to seek the April sunshine, 
along with the Spring-flowering bulbs, and 
ardent Winter-weary gardeners should be 
warned to mark plants carefully lest their 
early April activities in cleaning up lead 
them to spade under the dormant roots. 
Since this is one of the fibrous rooted iris, 
no rhizome is visible to warn the eager 


gardener. Early Summer growth is similar | 


to that of any of the iris family, producing 
fans of clean, narrow, light green foliage. 
Beginning in mid-July, an established 
clump produces strong wiry stalks, three 
to three and one-half feet high, well- 
branched, bearing up to 25 or 30 buds each. 
Individual flowers measure two and one- 
half inches across, gracefully poised like 
butterflies on the tip of each branch. 

See page 190 
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Tenite Brush Head —Won't Break 
WY ‘ease Bristles —Won't Mat 


Luxe “Wonder Wand” 
CAR and HOME 
WASHER 


Greatest Fountain Brush valve ever! 


Put car wash money back in your pocket! 
Simply attach new 1951 “Wonder Wand” to 
garden hose and flush away grime in 12 
minutes in your Sunday best. It pays for itself 





in a few 
has every wanted feature: colorful "Eastman 
Tenite brush head a hammer can’t break 
4 ft. handle of featherlite aluminum alloy; 
and big soft fountain brush of magic Duro- 
styrene bristles (won’t shed or oa Gently 
scrubs, soaks, rinses as it cleans. Also for win- 
dows, porches, walls, boats, etc.Exclusive with 
Breck’s by mail. Order TT. Y » is $495 | 
understandably limited. Order i 
money BACK BY AIRMAIL 4 
Jpg if you don't say it's the best cor —~ 

washer buy on the market! 

ORDER BY MAIL. POSTPAID & GUARANTEED 

876 Breck Bidg., BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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GARDEN IN ONE Easy-to-use DUST GUN 
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General Chemical Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, 40 Rector St., WN. Y. 6. N. Y. 
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PEAT Moms StECS ——— Rock Plants 


Write for complete price list. Philadelphia Rare ial plants 
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and suburban delivery. 
at o kday afternoons only, please! 
E. L. SHUTE & CO. Catalog with map, on request. Dept. B. 
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| Star of the Evening 
From page 189 


The Flower Opens 
The color is variable, but remarkably 
cool and clear, with delicate shades of blue 
| and lavender, etched and marked with 
| tones of mahogany, copper and orange. 
VU) Olf{f" 7 /) You will be entranced to watch the 
slender buds swell until finally, quietly and 
with a certain grace, they unfold the outer 
= petals and disclose the tiny crested stand- 
Crisp, sweet vegetables, dewy-fresh, ards, intricately feathered with jewel col- 
picked at their prime, delicious to ors. This fascinating matinee starts every 
eat and full of vitamins. afternoon about 3:30 — though, on a gray 
day, it may be delayed a half hour or so 
Start with ASGROW SEEDS, bred The entire performance, once started, is 
compelling enough, so that a child’s inter 
‘ : , : est can be held, and surely this is an excel 
higher yields with our experience of lent lesson in the wonders of nature. 


nearly a century. 
d 7 Plant of Good Manners 


YOUR DEALER HAS ASGROW SEEDS Cleanliness is not the least of its virtues 
OR CAN READILY GET THEM FOR,YOU Sometime in the early hours of the morning, 
from — employing the same grace and faithfulness 
that they showed in their unfolding, the 
dainty butterflies fold themselves into neat 
little spirals, like tiny cornucopias, and just 
as quietly drop to the ground of their own 
accord. Think for a moment of the few 
fiowers you know that clean themselves 
unobtrusively. How often we have to go 
about snipping off heads of withered flow 
ers that cling with a tenaciousness and 
purpose which, while indicative of a strong 
desire to survive and reproduce, is neverthe 
less a questionable virtue in the well kept 
garden. 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, INC. b).wering Time 


Atlanta 2 * Cambridge, N.Y. * Indianapolis 25 * Los Angeles 21 
Memphis 2 * Milford, Conn. * Oakland 4 * San Antonio 11 


and grown for stronger plants and 


Vesper iris look best in clumps using 
three or five, and repeating the group per 
haps in combination with the white phlox 
or with the various hemerocallis which 
remain open in the evening. Early planting 
means flowering in late July; later planting 
can prolong the blooming season as far as 
. September. 

Summer Glory for your Garden ‘ The writer has used that excellent Bristol 
chrysanthemum, Summertime, as a com 
SENSATI ONAL P panion with satisfactory results, although 
, in all fairness to vesper iris, it must be said 
that any supplementary planting must 


give way after 4 o'clock and let the star 
performer have the center of the stage. 
’ Any ordinary garden soil, preferably 


well drainec ‘ of full sunshine, a 
© Flowers in July, August, September when all the other iris ell drained, half a day of full sunshine, 
are gone . . minimum of care, and a very modest initial 





yestme p > ve one of the 
@ One established plant gives 30 to 100 blossoms a doy ‘ . investment, and you can ha 
: most entrancing additions to your late 


thousands in a season 
RARITY Ss . on i ; . 
dy Dini > teicbinkes ieee Summer garden imaginable. - ‘ 
avip Doran 


Great quantities of gorgeous flowers that open every afternoon and splash ” 
your summer garden with vibrant color through evening. Beautifully formed blos STOCK 
soms up to 2" across, in clear, cool blues and lavenders, marked with mahogany 

copper and orange. No withering on the stems; matured blooms fall off. Winter LIMITED R : : 
hardy. Easy culture. Self-multiplying. 3’ to 31’ high.' An outstanding flower, for hode Island Flower Show 
performance and dependability. Order No. DU801! ‘ a 


pa: review of floral art in the ante-bellum man 
5 for $1 95 10 for $3.75 — ner, 1850s-1950s, is the Spring Flower 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 Po id, . f NOW Show of the Dirt Gardeners, in cooperation 


Lexington, Mass 


Carrington Open House, a centennial 


with the Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, to be held at 66 Williams 


883 BRECK BLDG. BOSTON 10, MASS Street, Providence, R. I., on June 8, 1-5 
Oo 7 P. M. and June 9, 2-5 P.M. 
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Jorhat Shady Spot 
EVERGREEN GROUNDCOVERS 


Give year-round beauty 


Plant them along the woodland 
path or in bare places under ever- 
greens and ericaceous plants 
@ OCONEEBELLS (Shortia golacifolic) 
a White flowers in early spring. Rare. 
Supply limited. 
1.25 each 3 for 3.50 
@ BOX HUCKLEBERRY 
(Gaylussacia brachycero) 
Lovely hardy ground cover for woodland. 
Supply limited. Rare. 
100 each 3 for 2.75 
@ SHORE COWBERRY 
(Vaccinium vitisidaea majus) 
White or pink flowers in May. 
Red fruit Aug.-Oct. 
100 each 3 for 2.75 
@ BEARBERRY (Arctostaphylos uvaursi) 
June flowers white or pink. Red berries 
July - Sept 
7Seach 10 for6.75 100 for 55.00 
@ PURPLELEAF EUONYMUS 
(Evonymus fortunei colorate) 
Spread rapidly to form a fine green 
blanket, reddish-purple in winter. 
1.50 each 3for4.00 10 for 12.00 
@ BABY WINTERCREEPER EVONYMUS 
(Evonymus fortunei minimus) 
Evonymus with the tiniest leaves, making a 
very low compact plant. 
1.50 each 3 for 4.00 10 for 12.00 


@ WHITE COMMON PERIWINKLE 
(Vinca miner alba) 
A fine white flowered form, not generally 
available. Flowers in April. 
10 of 4.50 100 for 40.00 
@ BOWLES PERIWINKLE 
(Vinca minor, Bowles var.) 
improved periwinkle with darker blue 


flowers. Very fine. 
10 for 4.50 100 for 40.00 


SPECIAL OFFER 
8 plants, 1 of each 
an 8.00 value 
24 plants, 3 of each 
(a 22.50 value 


only 
$6.95 
only 
$17.95 
postpaid east of Mississippi River 
Ask for free catalog 
Harlan P. Kelsey Inc. 
DEPT. H 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS 
NURSERY 


EAST BOXFORD, MASS. 
Tel. TOPSFIELD 71 


All prices 

















New! Rare! 
PEONIES--IRIS 
HEMEROCALLIS 


Mission Gardens, Techny, Ill. 











EASY TO GROW 


largest Collection of 
AMERICAN, ENGUSH, ASIATIC 
with red berries ond shiny dork green 
leaves. Small trees for every location, 
$1.50 UP 
Write for CATALOG Today 


WILMAT HOLLY COMPANY 
Box 304-8, Narberth, Pa. 
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Mulches 


From page 188 


the practice. I mulch my _ blueberries 
rather heavily with sawdust, but add a 
little additional nitrogen to the 7-7-7 
formula which most blueberry growers 
in my section find the best fertilizer for 
this crop. Reports from the South indi- 
cate that sawdust mulch introduces ter- 
mites into dahlias and other plants. 

While giving my personal experiences I 
should perhaps speak of the good results I 
get from mulching my roses and some other 
plants with coarse compost. Two com- 
post bins are kept in use, and the partially 
decomposed material which I find in them 
in the Spring makes, for me at least, a per 
fect, and obviously a cheap, mulch. Few 
weeds appear; little cultivation is required; 
the amount of water required is reduced, 
and the compost is not objectional to the 
eye. It may be that some of the other 
mulching materials have advantages over 
compost in the rose garden, but they cost 
much more. In the Middle West use is 
made of ground corn cobs for mulching. 
and they prove highly satisfactory. If I 
am not mistaken Horticulture had something 
to do with the encouragement years ago of 
the experiments which led to the perfection 
of this material as a mulch. 


Marsh Hay 

Along the sea coast marsh hay can often 
be obtained reasonably, and in other places 
straw is reasonably cheap, although not 
always desirable because of the ease with 
which it can be set afire. For years one of 
my friends, who operates a very large pri- 
vate vegetable garden, has mulched all his 
crops with marsh hay. Even his potatoes 
are under a mulch. 


Factors to Watch 

Mulching must be considered a highly 
desirable practice, but sometimes unex- 
pected results turn up. Some gardeners 
report that they have found the roots of 
their plants in the mulch instead of down 
in the ground. Under such circumstances, 
of course, the mulch must be maintained 
with the greatest care. Perhaps if ferti- 
lizers were placed well under the surface 
the result would be different. 

When heavy mulches have been dug 
under in the fall the next Spring’s crops 
may have a yellow appearance. Bacterial 
action has been upset and the plants are 
asking for additional nitrogen. However, 
it is only fair to say that when mulching 
material of an organic nature like grass 
clippings, weeds and composts are worked 
into the soil over a period of years the 
amount of fertilizer required seems to be 
less than before. Any organic mulching 
material will improve soil texture. 

The question is asked often, “When 
should a mulch be applied?” Not until 
the plants are well started, and with root 
crops, after they have been thinned. Up 
to that time, the cultivator should be kept 
in use. And, after all, that is ahead of 
vacation time. 





na 
bulbs 


Packed for you in Holland and delivered 
free to destination. 
Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, Anem- 
ones and other miscellaneous bulbs, 
including many rare and latest 

novelties. 
Catalog issued in May 
+ 


Begonias, Mont- 
miscellaneous 


Gladioli, 
bretias 
bulbs. 


Catalog issued in December 
+ 
Write for free Catalog to: 


P. de JAGER & SONS CO. INC. 


3303 West Lawrence Avenue 
Chicago 25, Ill. 


Lilies, 
and other 


Home Office at Heiloo — Holland 














You 
can 
have a 


BETTER 
GARDEN 
with 
Ferry’s 
SEEDS 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


You'll enjoy listening to the “Garden Gate” 
Saturdays—C.B.S 

















IRIS SPECIAL 


Make your own collection 


Any 5 for $2.00; any 10 for $3.85 
all 16 for $6.00 postpaid 


AZURE SKIES Ruffled sky blue 
i — Bright peach buff 
Lovely rose pink 
Pure buckskin-tan 
Huge primrose yellow 
Lovely raspberry pink 
Yellow-brown plicata 
Bright rose pink 
Soft mauve pink 
FORT Bright golden copper 
INDIAN HILLS Huge mulberry red 
LATE St Immense golden yellow 
MOROCC ° ROSE Rose pink blend 
ORLOFF Fine red plicata 
TITIAN LADY — Cream, red beard 
THE RED DOUGLAS Magnificent red 


Free Iris and perennial catalog on request 


LAMB NURSERIES 


Sherp Box H-S Spokane 11, 


CORAL MIST 
E. DUNBAR 








For a colorful Fall garden 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


o large assortment of 
OLD FAVORITES 
THE BEST OF THE NEW 
and OUR OWN 1951 INTRODUCTIONS 
some of which received an Award of Merit from 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
All varieties — 45¢ each — when five or more 
ore ordered. 
Visit §=BAY STATE NURSERIES, INC. 
Write 653 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 
or Call Tel. Rockland 26 











RHODODENDRON 
MIXED HYBRIDS 


Husky 3 year plonts 
3 for $295 


Postpaid East of the Mississippi 


Littlefield-Wyman No 


ABINGTON, MASS. 








* ROTENONE - 
SULPHUR> COPPER 


MORE 
FOR YOUR 


DESTROYS 
INSECTS 


The 3 Great Insecticides and 
Fungicides Now Properly Balanced 


Origine! All-Purpose Dust OMLY 


ALL the treatment most ¢ 


an 
actually cost you le 
separately. For vol 


Gadgets 


From page 184 


into the soil spaces — thus aeration is 
given the plants. An added feature is that 
the pots do not need saucers, but may be 
placed on tables and other surfaces as are. 
In addition, pots are of varying sizes, and 
their shapes include the usual single pots 
and window boxes for stores, hotels, offices 

wherever large group plantings are 
needed. 

Syringing the foliage of house plants or 
spraying them with fungicides or insecti- 
cides is always an indispensable need of 
house plants throughout the year. An ex- 
cellent copper container, in the market 
about a year, with an 18-ounce capacity, 
answers that requirement, because it casts 
a fine fog mist that doesn’t wet and spatter 
furniture near the plants. With one hand a 
trigger is pulled, and the fine mist is dis- 
seminated above and under the leaves and 
deep into the crown — the part of plants 
generally hard to reach. 


If you have trouble watering your plants 
without spilling, the bulb sprinkles might be 
what you are looking for. A long stem, eon- 
veniently curved and made of plastic, en- 
ables the sprayer to reach the plants with- 
out getting the water outside the rim of the 
pot. The neck may be removed and the 
sprinkler attached to the bulb for syringing 
and other purposes. It is especially desir- 
able for watering seeds. It has been out 
since last September. 


Wick Watering Principle 

The easiest and safest way to water 
African violets and other house plants is by 
sub-watering, through the wick watering 
principle. In this way, food and water are 
carried by capillary action, as the plants 
demand it. New pots are square, oblong or 
round, and combine beauty of styling and 
soft coloring for any color scheme. This 
easy way for watering plants will enable 
you to go off for a week-end or a few days 
without worrying about what will happen 
to them at home. There is also a lamp with 
the self-watering feature. With artificial 
light alone, plants may be grown away from 
a sunny window. The color of the lamp 
shade is a deep green, with trimmings in 
gold. These lamps are excellent for use in 
dark halls particularly. 


Twist-ems, the handy plant ties we know, 
now come in roll form, of 250’ lengths. The 
convenience is that the piece you need may 
be cut off by a cutter on the package — in 
the manner of scotch tape. This eliminates 
the bother of scissors or shears. Twist-ems 
may be used for tying flowers or vegetables 
— one twist and the tie is secure. 


Introduced early last Winter is a con- 
venient terrace greenhouse, 32” long, 10” 
wide, 21” high, containing all features 
needed for a greenhouse: automatic ventila- 
tion, thermostatic heating control, under- 
ground irrigation and electric illumination. 
By using ordinary house current, it may be 
kept indoors or outdoors where the sun 


reaches it each day. It is good for starting 
vegetable or flower seeds early or for plants 
that need greenhouse growing conditions. 


Pelleted seeds which came out a few years 
ago make planting of tiny seeds a pleasure. 
Each looks like a small pea, so it can be 
placed where wanted without any waste. 
Thinning and transplanting are also elim- 
inated. The coating around each seed con- 
tains food for development of the tiny 
plant. New and fascinating are the kolor- 
coat pelleted which the color 
indicates the color of the flower. Thus you 
can buy a mixed package of seeds, and by 
the color, plant accordingly. Zinnias, sweet 
peas and petunias come in these new 
kolorcoats. 


To Make Birds Behave 


Flying disks now in their second year of 
use, made of shining aluminum which spins 
and whirls at the slightest breeze, are 
superbly effective for scaring birds and 
animals away from the seed or fruit bed. 
They may also be tied on branches of fruit 
trees. Not only do they make sounds, but 
they reflect strong light. They should be 
placed so they stand just a few inches above 
the plants. You can have fun with these 
round disks by cutting them out in novel 
shapes — pin-wheels, spinners, spiral shapes 

whatever your imagination can devise. 


seeds in 


A new stainless steel trowel from Eng- 
land is welcomed because it does not rust. 
Six inches long, it has a hardwood handle, 
and its sharpened edges make for easy and 
deep penetration. 


A tool that does the work of three is 
triply desirable, and such a one is a seeder 
that distributes lawn seed, fertilizer and dry 
weed killer evenly all at once. Looking like 
a flour sifter, by simply turning a handle, 
the material is broadcast in a semi-circle 
just in front of the operator. Much seed and 
labor can be saved in this way. 


New York Garden Tours 


The New York Botanical Garden extends an 
invitation to all plant lovers to the annual Spring 
Garden Tours, presented under the auspices of 
the Volunteer Associates of the New York Botan- 
ical Garden. 

The schedule of the dates and gardens to be 
opened is as follows: 

May 8— Delaware Tour: “Winterthur,” 
Garden of Mr. & Mrs. Henry F. duPont; 
“Longwood,” garden of Mr. Pierre S. duPont 
May 22— New Jersey Tour: “Allwood,” 
rock gardens of Mr. & Mrs. Leonard J. 
Buck; “Ripplebrook Farm,” house and 
gardens of Mr. & Mrs. Reeve Schley; “Dew 
Hollow,” gardens of Mr. & Mrs. Charles 
Scribner. . 
June 5— Long Island Tour: “Planting 
Fields,” gardens of Mr. & Mrs. William 
Robertson Coe; ‘“Wolver Hollow,” gardensof 
Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin; “Welwyn,” gardens of 
Mrs. Harold Irving Pratt; garden of Mr. 
Umberto Innocenti. 

Information and tickets may be secured from 
the New York Botanical Garden, 801 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 21, N. Y. All tours will take place, 
rain or shine. 
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Cornus paniculata 


Wild Flower of the Month 


Each Spring the beauty of the white 
flowering dogwood comes to us asa fresh ex- 


perience. The flattened spreading branches | 


whiten the woodlands in May, and in the 
Autumn give us glorious color in the leaves 
and berries. Even before the leaves drop 
in the Autumn the round buds of next year’s 
bloom appear. In the Spring, when the buds 


begin to swell, the reddish bracts develop, | 


not into a corolla as we might expect, but 
into four white flags which surround and 
draw our attention to the small greenish 
flowers, where on each tiny ovary nectar is 
secreted, and is eagerly sought by bees and 
butterflies. Just before going South the 
robins seem to lose all self-control, and 
gobble the red berries until none are left for 
Winter. 

There are many shrub cornels, the red- 
osier, Cornus stolonifera, is one known by its 
purplish red twigs, and “kinnikinnick,” 
C. amomum, often called Indian tobacco. 


Cornus paniculata is a very pretty shrub, 


with smooth gray branches. It is a white- | 


fruited species, each small fruit on a pink 
stem. In June the bush is striking with 
many loose clusters of white flowers. We 
have this shrub growing on our place. It 
fiourishes in deep, damp soil, but in spite of 
its many attractive qualities, it is not 


wholly to be recommended for planting, as | 


it has a way of taking over the whole ter- 
ritory where it grows. It is excellent for a 
bird sanctuary, as the birds delight in the 
white berries. 

Perhaps the most charming dogwood of 
them all is the dwarf cornel, or bunchberry. 


It used to flourish near Boston, but is now | 
seldom found. We are trying to bring it | 


back, although it is slow work. Fortunately 


it still forms beautiful ground covers in our | 


northern woods. 


There is a pink flowering dogwood, 


Cornus florida rubra, cultivated here since 
1731. It combines beautifully with the 
white variety. 


Ruts D. Grew | 
N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Society | 
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Make the Outdoors Your SUMMER LIVING ROOM 
Smart Cedar 


LAWN 
FURNITURE 


Easily moved 
about 
Natural rustic 
finish 


49 er Table — $10.50 
Prairie Schooner Settee — $25.00 


Pioneer Chair —$15.00 
Ox Cart Chaise Longue —$19.50 
ice of Northern New England 


White Cedar — every joint both 
pinned and waterproof-glued. 


Graceful peeled cedar furniture 
dedicated to your outdoor - living 
this summer. Comfortably curved, 
sloped backs and seats, wide and 
roomy, equipped with wheels for 
easy moving —the ideal furnishings 
for your lawn. Built for long serv- 


Visit our shop, write, or telephone Walpole 70 for catalog showing all our outdoor furniture 


WALPOLE WOODWORKERS, INC. 


767 EAST STREET, WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAKERS OF CEDAR FENCES, GARDEN TOOL HOUSES, OUTDOOR FURNITURE _ 


Order one — or all — of the above 
pieces NOW. Express collect and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 








Aluminum Greenhouses ' 


 i\\ialdor 


Precision prefabricated in 
England for swift and 
ecsy erection. Extendable 
for your future needs 
This 9’ x 15’ 5” Aristocrat 
with all glass cut to size 


only $480.00 


Other sizes and styles — 
smaller and larger. 
NO ROT! NO RUST! 
NO PAINT! 
10-Year Warranty 
send for brochure 18 





WALDOR GREENHOUSES, Box 51-L, Clifton, 
Marblehead, Mass. 








Rhododendron Maximum, Carload $600.00. 
Rhododendron Maximum, Broad Leaved Flowering Evergreen Shrubs. 
3-4 ft., Carload lot of 600 for $600.00. 

25 Samples for $27.50. Tsuga Canadensis (Canadian Hemlock) 

BEAUTIFUL EVERGREEN FOLIAGE. 
4 to 5 ft. Carload lot of 600 for $600. 25 Samples 4 to 5 ft. for $27.50. 
5 to 6 ft. Carload lot of 500 for $600. 25 Samples 5 to 6 ft. $35.00. 
Carload lot of 300 Rhododendron Maximum, 3 to 4 ft. and 
300 Canadian Hemlock 4 to 5 ft. for $600.00. 
All Prices are F.0.8. Tenn. Packing Free 


ROBERT McGUIRE, WATAUGA, TENN. 


Shipper of Rhododendrons and Hemlock for 24 Years. 








| 
| 
| 


for Prevention S PR AY _ for Protection 


Consult us regarding pruning, fertiliza- 
protected. Expert spraying NOW — will tion, and cavity work — we will gladly 
prevent serious damage later. inspect your trees without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


Telephone AS 7-4204 


Your valuable trees and shrubs must be 








30 Cameron Street, Brookline, Mass. 
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ARE YOU: 
STILL 
PICKING 


DANDELIONS 
OUT OF YOUR LAWN 


It is no longer necessary to crawl tediously on hands and knees — knife in hand — digging out 


dandelions and other pesky weeds to have « beautiful, weed-free lawn 


Use Wilson's 


special weed-killing formulas to rid your lawns, golf courses, perks, etc., of unsightly weeds 


SELECT-O-WEED 


SELECT-O.WEED employs 2, 4-D as its active killing 
agent. It is absorbed through the leaf pores of broad leaf 
weeds, and travels to every part of the plent including the 
roots. Even hard-to-kill perennial weeds such as Dande 
lions, Poison Ivy, Bindweed, etc., are surely and certainly 
killed, usually within two weeks (does not harm turf - 


does not kill crab grass.) 


One gallon treats one acre 


pt. $1.60, 1 gal. $10.00, 5 gals. $46.00 


CRAB-NOT 


CRAB-NOT POTASSIUM CYANATE kills crab gress 
only — completely soluble in water, CRAB-NOT is rele 
tively NON-POISONOUS to men and animal. Is non 
volatile, and in no way effects edjecent vegetation. 16 ozs 
(treats 5,000 sq. ft.) $2.95, 6 Ibs. (treats 33,000 sq. ft 
$10.95 


CRAB-NOT with 2, 4-D 


For simultaneous control of broadleaf weeds such as 
Dandelion, Plantain, Chickweed, Ragweed, Sumac 
Poison Ivy, etc. 16 oz. (treats 5,000 sa. ft.) $3.50, 6 Ibs 
(treats 33,000 sa. ft.) $12.50 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


Send for descriptive literature for all your garden problems — and for the finest results 
Be sure to use Wilson's time-tested products for your every garden nee 


. j ‘ 
SEND FOR “2 


DEPT. A, BALTUSROL WAY, SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


woericuitueat 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
FERTILIZERS 
PLANT FOODS 
WEED KILLERS 








= 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 





| 
Nome 
Street 


City and Stote 


Enclosed find $2.00 for one year’s subscription (12 issues) to HORTI- 


| 
HORTICULTURE @ Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 
| CULTURE. Please send it to: 


$2.00 A YEAR FOR U. S. AND CANADA—FOREIGN $3.00 

















| Fruit Pests 


From page 185 


sprays at about weekly intervals preferably 
applied just before or during the hottest 
days of the period should follow. These are 
called the cover sprays, and are very im- 
portant treatments on all varieties of fruits. 


Other Fruits 


On peaches, the plant bugs which cause 
misshaped fruits, the curculio and the 
oriental fruit moth are very active after the 
petal-fall period. The first of the post-blos 
som sprays on stone fruits is called the shuck 
spray indicating that the dry, brown, 
collar-like calyx which surrounds the young 
fruit has split and started to fall. Other 
seven-day 


cover sprays follow at about 


intervals for three weeks. Lead arsenate 
used on peaches at this time is an effective 
insecticide but may burn the leaves and 
bark seriously causing lesions that may not 


heal for several years. 


Formulations 


The development of new pesticides and 
scientific studies of the biology and ecology 
of the pests have resulted in complicated 
spray schedules for commercial fruit 
growers. Consequently the University of 
Massachusetts has prepared an “All Pur- 
pose Schedule for Pest Control in Home 
Orchards.” This formulation can be used in 
all applications after the leaves develop and 
on all fruits and ornamental shrubs. 


The Formula 


Water 
Ferbam 1 tbsp. 
Wettable sulfur 4 thsps 
DDT (50° wettable powder) 

2 thsps. 14 lb. 
Methoxychlor (50°), wettable powder) 

3 thsps. 34 Ib. 

It contains methorychlor to control the 
plum curculio and other beetles, DDT to 
control leaf hoppers, codling moth, fruit 
moth and other worms, ferbam for prevent- 
ing cedar rust and leaf spots and sulfur to 
control apple scab, brown rot and mildews. 
To combat psylla on pears and aphids on all 
trees and shrubs it is necessary to add 
nicotine sulfate usually at the rate of two 
teaspoonfuls per gallon. Nicotine is very 
volatile and will not retain its strength 
while stored in packages. 

Fortunately the “All Purpose” formula- 
tion is prepared in commercial mixtures by 
at least two manufacturers, and a similar 
mixture in which chlordane is used in place 
of methoxychlor is also available. The 
home orchardist can obtain all his pesti- 
cides from one package except for nicotine. 


1 gal. 


Special Treatments 


Grapes may also be protected by the “All 
Purpose” formulation, although if the in- 
gredients are added separately, it is gener- 
ally advisable to leave out the wettable sul- 
fur which causes slight injury to grape 
foliage under some conditions. However, 
many people have used the complete mix- 
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| Your ROSE GARDEN | 


needs this 


U 


The choice of amateur and professional rese 
growers for three decades! A complete, care- 
fully balanced food. Contains all the elements 
needed, in correct proportion to nourish end 
vitalize the whole plant, deepen the color end 
assure @ fine crop of healthier, lovelier roses. 


Sits $1 25 ths. $3 50 ths. $5 100 ths. $9 


D&P ROSE DUST 


Destroys insects, prevents leafspot and mildew. 
Contains five safe reliable chemicals (DDT, 
Rotenone, Lindane, Fermate, and Sulphur). 
Can be used successfully throughout the entire 
garden. Sold in efficient ready-to-use duster 
at 95c . . . in 2 Ib. canisters at $1.85. 

# your dealer doesn’t have D&P Rose Dust 
and D&P Rose Food order direct from us. 
Prices include postage or delivery charge. 
No COD. 
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Doggett-Pfeil Co 


Springfield 2, New Jersey 








Almguisti. FLOWERLAND 


326 Franklin Street, Quincy, Mass. 
Almquist's FLOWERLAND has Plants 
of all Types for as little as 5c a Plant 
PERENNIALS % ANNUALS % (Note) 
35c a Basket...3 for $1...Reg. $1.50 
% CHRYSANTHEMUMS — in 75 of 
Nature's own Beautiful Hues for 35c 
each 3 for $1... 12 for $3.50 
PLUS - ‘VIGORO' and Peat 
Moss to multiply them to fill a Bushel 
Basket. IMAGINE! You'll get thousands 
of Blooms from these 12 plants 

These Mums can prove the best 
INVESTMENT of $3.50 you ever made 
in Happiness and Joy! 
ALMQUIST'S FLOWERLAND invites you 
to visit its Rock Garden . 
2 mins. from Quincy Square. Ask anyone 

You'll be Happy you did! 


sufficient 


Natural 
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ture without serious injury to the vines. | 


| (PROTECT MY ROSES WITH NE 


About the time that the new grape canes 
| have become 12 to 18 inches long, they may 
be attacked by the grape cane girdler. This 
| tiny black snout beetle, about one-eighth 
inch long, is most active when the tempera- 
| ture reaches 70 degrees F. or higher. The 
beetles bore 10 to 15 tiny holes in a ring 
| around the new cane, causing it to break 
from the weight of the tip or in the wind 
Frequently the female beetle lays an egg 
just below the girdled cut. Spraying with 
lead arsenate, lindane, 
“All Purpose” formulation kills the beetle 
and protects the canes. Unfortunately, the 


| canes grow so rapidly during warm weather | 


that after 24 to 36 hours there is con- 


siderable new unprotected growth. Appli- 


cations about twice each week during late | 


May and early June may be necessary. 
This formulation is also effective for the 


| control of rose chafers which seem to have 
| a limitless appetite for grape blossoms. As | 
on fruit trees, grapes should not be sprayed | 


| during bloom even though the cane girdler 
| beetles and rose chafers are active. 
The webbed leaves near the tips of the 
grape canes in May have been attacked by 
the grape plume moth which can be seen as 


| a fuzzy, yellow caterpillar in the webs. Since | 
webbed | 


| the caterpillars remain in the 
leaves, no spray or dust will reach them. 
The only satisfactory control is spraying 


with oil emulsion in a dormant application | 
to kill the eggs which remain overwinter at | 


| the nodes of the previous season’s canes 

| Raspberries 

| Raspberries are frequently damaged 
during the early part of the growing season 
by two destructive pests, the raspberry 


| byturus beetle and spur blight. The beetle | 


| becomes active soon after the first leaves 
appear, and eats many small holes in them, 
| causing a ragged unhealthy condition. Later 


the female beetle lays eggs in the newly | 
| developed berries, and the resulting grubs | 


cause wormy and misshaped fruits. Spur 
blight infects the new spurs as they open 
and lengthen from the dormant buds caus- 
ing them to turn yellow and to die without 
producing mature fruit. 


infection of the overwintering cane, spray- 


ing frequently protects the spur until the | 
Applications should be | 
made when the new spurs are six to 10 | 


fruit is developed. 


inches long ; again before first blossoms open. 

The most important pesticides to use on 
raspberries are DDT and ferbam. Sulfur 
occasionally causes slight yellowing or 
chlorosis of the foliage, but seldom to a 
serious degree. If the ingredients of the 
spray are added separately, use ferbam 
and DDT or methoxychlor. Use the “All 
Purpose” mixture, it is satisfactory. 
Ornamentals 

In addition to fruit trees, the 
pose” 


all shrubbery. It is particularly good to 


use on roses when combined with nicotine | 


sulfate. In fact, the greatest advantage of 
this formulation is the safety and efficiency 
on nearly all plants in the home planting. 


methoxychlor or the | 


Although the | 


primary cause of this trouble may be an | 





“All Pur- | 
spray is an effective pesticide on | 





POMO -GREEN... 
GROW THE 
PRETTIEST 


EVER SEEN. 
f ee 


FOR ROSES and other flowers 


An improved formulation, effective at 
all temperatures. A leaf-green dust 
or spray that controls black spot, 
mildew, rose chafer, aphids and many 
other chewing and sucking insects on 
roses, other flowers and ornamentals. 
One of the complete line of Niagara 
Farm and Garden brand plant pro- 
tection products. See your hardware, 
seed or garden supply dealer 


Dust and Spray Guide 
Write us or ask your 


dealer for this helpful 
Dust and Spray Guide. 


Niagara™ 


FARM AND GARDEN BRAND. 
Insecticides and Fungicides 4 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp 
Dept.p3 Middleport, N. Y 


MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
GARDEN SHOP 'S,A5QV5 
75 Granite Street — Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
Old iron and wire furniture. Bird 
Baths. Alabaster vases . .. modern cer- 
amics. Country antiques. St. Francis 

figures. — Write for catalog. 


You Know it w 





Sold by your desler im Moisture-Sealed 
page ap ai rs 


~~ 3°" Write for feider 24 


® 9 HYPER-HUMUS CO. , Newton, N. J. 





"hg rt 


Stopit with | 


all-purpose 
End-o-Pest 


Remarkable End-o-Pest 
protects flowers and 
vegetables against their 
3 major enemies—suck- 
ing and chewing insects, 
and fungus diseases. 
Ready mixed—ready 
to use in handy refill- 

able dust gun con- 

tainer. Get it now! 





2 more great gardening aids! 
ViGORO ... complete, 
balanced plant food 


End-o-Weed ... kills 


100 different kinds of weeds ao ee 





PERRY’S ‘toon 
BEGONIAS 


TUBEROUS- 


Iris Through the Seasons 


| From page 177 


Spuria Iris 


The spuria iris in many ways resemble | 


an orchid, and the flowers are often used 
for corsages. These iris are not well known, 


but are rapidly increasing in popularity, | 
and the newer ones are a welcome addition | 
to the beardless class. It is within the last | 


few years that great improvements have 


been accomplished in size and form; this | 


has been done through crossing of the older 


hybrids and species. Now we have these 


beautiful butterfly-like flowers in blue, 
white, yellow and bronze. They are very 
hardy, and bloom after the bearded iris. 


Siberian Hybrids 

The Siberian iris are old stand-bys in the 
garden, thoroughly hardy and dependable 
bloomers. Although the flowers are not 
large, they give a maximum of clustered 
bloom early in June, and are the best known 
of the beardless iris. A most interesting 
group, for many years it contained only 
blues, whites and purples. Modern varie- 
ties have been developed with larger flow- 
ers and new colors. 


For the Rock Garden 


The horticultural world owes a debt of 
gratitude to Mrs. J. Norman Henry of 
Gladwyne, Pa., for the outstanding work 


she has done in collecting rare plants and | 
shrubs. In her many travels, she has espe- | 
cially added to her laurels in the collecting 


| of the vernal and evansia iris from the 


southern states. They are fairy-like flaring | 


flowers about four inches in height, and are 
ideal to tuck in the rock garden. 








“iC MILCOR 
‘Gdrdeneer 


‘PICK-UP CART 
Holds several bushels ot 


r Pick-up Cort 
Gardeneer Tool Rack 


Here’s your answer to two problems: 
hauling chores and tool storage. 
Amazingly useful all year ‘round... 
built of sturdy, heavy gauge steel 
. . and priced so reasonably! Real 
time and work-savers you can’t do 

without. See your dealer soon. 
a-168 


D STEEL PRODUCTS CO 


Formerly Milcor steel Company 
4069 W. Burnhom S$t., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


MILCOR 


Gardeneer 
TOOL RACK 


Holds o dozen 
tools neatly in 
place. Mounts on 
studs, brick, or 


DOUBLE CAMELLIA FLOWERED 
Available in the following colors: 
Orange, Pink, Salmon, Scarlet, | 
White, Yellow. 


Someone has said that “colors are the 
smiles of nature,” and I believe this applies 
especially to the iris family, for what other 
Prices: 3 for 95¢; Doz. $3.50 Postpaid group of perennials do we have with such 

Seed Catalog Free on Request diversity of form, color, and length of | 

blooming season starting with the early 

PERRY SEED COMPANY | | dwarf kinds and ending with the fall kinds. 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. Boston 9, Mass. | | 9 

Each year, as I see the new iris, I am 
| more and more impressed with the splendid 
| work in breeding better flowers that is 
| being done throughout the country, and 
| this to me is a sure sign of the great con- 
tinued interest in the iris. 











PROTECT and SAVE Tea 
your elm trees with GREENHOUSE 


ont EL 


Now . . . two new popularly- 
priced, one-hand pruners by 
the nation's top manufacturer 
of ne and pruning tools. 


Designed to cut better and 
easier and to last longer. 
Design of special steel cutting 
blade practically eliminates 
Spreading. Plastic - covered 
comfort grips . . . no slipping, 
no blisters. Positive thum 


and design throughout. See 
the Porter Pruner line at 
your dealers. Send for Catelog 


H. K. PORTER, INC. 


Somerville, Mass. 
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BENOX 


LIQUID CONCENTRATE 
against 
DUTCH ELM DISEASE 


A new approach that attacks 
the fungus parasite. 
Inexpensive and easy to apply. 
For details and prices contact 


B. L. Lemke & Co. Inc. 
LODI, NEW JERSEY 


Inquiries from distributors invited 











This Model $330 


A delightful addition to home. Like all 
Orlyts, it Is made in sections sy assembly 
with bolts ond screws, 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt shown 
is ready to put on your foundation. Your house 
heating system may be extended for the green- 
house or automatic, electric and ofl burner heat 
is available. Also a ventilation under 

control that admits fresh alr as 
needed. Other Orlyts and Lean-tos from $175 . 
Write for Booklet No. 70. 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON N 


DES PLAINES. ILL 


HORTICULTURE 








Letters to the Editor 


Flower Show Praise 
Dear Editor — 1 attended your Spring Flower | 
Show again this year, and want you to know | 
that I think it the finest I have ever seen. I have 
no adjectives to describe the impression it made 
on me. I especially like the acacias (my pet each 
year) and the azaleas — the white ones were | 
particularly heavenly. 

Many many thanks to all who make these 
yearly exhibits possible, and at so negligible a 
cost. 


SUDDEN DEATH 


TO WEEDS 


IT's EASY 10 KILL LAWN 
WEEDS, POISON IVY, POISON OAK, 
HONEYSUCKLE, RAGWEED | 
with NEW, IMPROVED *% 


WEEDONE. 


THE WEED-KILLING MIRACLE 
Weedone, the low volatile butoxy ethanol ester of 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T, kills dandelion, plantain, brambles 
and over 90 other weeds and woody plants. Does not 
give off vapors that injure flow- | yayoy pLastic APPLICATOR 
ers, vegetables and shrubs. | New plastic Weedone 
— Cuester P. Hotwar Does not kill wanted grasses. | oe nth ‘hands. "ae one 
Hammond, Ind. makes '4-0z. measure, fits 

. 8-0z. can $1 = Teqt. can $2.75 | any screw-top gallon jug. 


legal. can $6.95 Only 49¢ 
Gardeni Exch 
Seer ae cat al ile: ened i AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 


to exchange American gardening papers against af AMBLER, PA. 
English? " 


— Mars. Josern A. Marsnati 
Provincetown, Mass. 


Happy Combination 
Dear Editor — | particularly enjoyed the Roving 
Gardener for the past three issues. It is warm, 
human and most interesting. 

Fern Christian Miller’s suggestions for com- 
bining mertensia with other plants (Feb. page 
$9) are all very good. I should, however, like to 
add one more: mertensia interplanted with 
Stylophorum diphyllum. I think this is one of 
Spring’s happ binations. These celandi 
poppies maintain good foliage throughout the 
Summer, and in my garden bloom sparingly until 
late in the season. 




















— E. Bissett Lovetock 


39 Taunton Avenue Plant ‘em and STAND BACK when you use 


London, S. W. 20, England 
ROOTONE. 


Illustrations Wanted 

Dear Editor — I am collecting for use in schools, 
colored illustrations of all types of plants grown 
in gardens, especially the less common flowers, 
and all types of flowering trees and shrubs. I find 
that such illustrations are invaluable in teaching, 


THE PLANT HORMONE POWDER 


Just watch how your cuttings take hold 
when you dip them in Rootone before 
planting. Rootone encourages the natu- 
ral tendency of cuttings to put out roots. 
Rooting is faster and heavier, resulting 


in bigger, earlier plants. 
Trial packet 25¢ 2-oz. jar $1 


At your favorite garden-supply store or write 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY, AMBLER, PA. 


particularly as a means of arousing interest and in 
facilitating plant recognition. Gardening is be- 
coming an increasingly important subject in the 
school curriculum, and has, I am convinced, a 
great future with the growth of leisure time. 
Unfortunately, in this austerity land of ours, we 
are at present gravely handicapped by a shortage 
of suitable illustrative material. 

Under the circumstances, I shall be very much 
obliged if you could give me some indication of 
the best sources of colored material in your e 
country. Cuttings from old seed catalogues and S " 5 For MAY Planting 

Now is the time to plant Evergreens — Yews, Arborvitaes, Pines 


advertisement posters are excellent. 
If you can assist me in any way I shall be and Hemlocks. 
deeply grateful. . . Potted Roses for June blooming— Climbing, Hybrid Tea and Floribunda. 
— Damtet Lioyp 


Heratek Grove Send for catalog or make your personal selection. 
Worcester, England CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(The editors thought that Horticulture readers ae (Established in 1832) 
might have surplus catalogs and brochures with WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 
colored illustrations which they would like to send 


to Mr. Lloyd.) 























inom iasrme S TAKES 


Evergreen Stakes now treated with wood preservative 
resist rot, mildew, borers. LAST LONGER, look better 
than ordinary stakes Min. $2. orders with cash sent 
Phone PREPAID. Money-back guarantee. Order now. 

2-ft. ‘Bit. af. 5-ft. 


DE 3-3317 a POINTED on 058 “T00 “175 ~ 235 
50 650 8.00 


COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 





WA 5-04273 


25 Eastern Ave. Dedham, Mass. too 375 675 11.75 15.00 


Kinox Co., inc., Dept. 30, Rutiend, Vt. 
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in 
Weston and Hopkinton 


have the nicest things for your garden: 
Nursery grown Laurel, Dogwood, pink 
and white, Azaleas in great variety, 
Rhododendrons, Garden Chrysanthe- 


mums, Delphiniums, Phlox, Iris, Peo- | 


nies, etc 


Write for 1951 for 1951 Cotolog 


WESTON 
NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown and Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass 
Frankland S!t., Hopkinton, Mass. 


Telephones: WeEllesiey 5-3431, Hopkinton 2011 


FOR QUICK 
TYING 
PORTCO CINCH-TIES ar 
Wire Center Plant ties. 
Durable and attractive 
green color. In 8-inch 
lengths or handy boll 
of 250 and 500 ft, Cut 
to desired lengths for 
quick tying. For flowers, 
vines, annuals, 


Inquire about bulk put-ups. 
Al your dealer or order direct. 
/PORTCO ‘CORPORATION 


VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 





FENCING 


AND PLANT SCREENS 


Delivered 
n Panels for 


OR BOOKLET 
OTHER DES! GNS 


CHECK-R-BOARD 
FENCING CO 
Washingto” 
ne, Germantown 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


For more "garden beauty 
with less garden labor. 
Pest and disease free. 
Thrive in any soll; from 
Alaska to Florida. 

Send 10c for illustrated 
booklet 


where to plant. 
FARR NURSERY CO. 


Box 451 WEISER PARK, PA. 


information including Lion 
ond ond Nor zing - Gre ayer by Fy 0 
—— rence wai on the culture ond propoaslan doe 
genera (ereeplons ¢: tt vy 
SOT" ST liretcas ie tel color 
te 


DER NOW ...~ SUPPLY LIMIT 
THE HORTICULTURAL BOOK SERVICE 


Sia DatROT AVENUE CONCORD, EALiFORN 
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“Singing Gardens” were featured at the 22nd Annual Detroit Spring Flower Show — 17 in 


all — porweres favorite songs. 
Chrys 


Wild Flower Field Trip 

The New England Wild Flower Preservation 
Society is planning its first field trip and, since it 
is not feasible to contact every member of the 


| Society separately, anyone interested in wild 


DISTINCTIVE | 


flowers who reads this article and desires further 
information, is asked to contact the office in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, at his earliest con- 
venience 

It has been decided to visit southern Rhode 
Island, including the Great Swamp in Kingston 
South County is an extremely interesting habitat 
for many choice plants including the rarest 
Polygala paucifolia; grape-fern 
simpler); lady slipper (Cypri- 
pedium acaule); wild lupine (Lupinus perennis) ; 
beach plum (Prunus maritima) ; shad-bush (A me- 
lanchier canadensis) and many others 

Saturday, May 19th, has been set as a tenta- 
tive date for the trip, and Miss Georgina Biddle, 
a local flower lover and botanist of Saunders- 
town, Rhode Island, will lead the group 


winter-green 
Botrychium 


Harvard Plant Course 

A three-week short course, “Plants as Design 
Elements,” will be offered to the students regis- 
tered in the Graduate School of Design, Harvard 
University, and to a limited number of special 
students, from June 13 to July 6 

The course will be an intensive study of the 
ecological and botanical aspects and of the 
economic, functional and affective qualities of 
plant materials as they relate to the design of 
outdoor areas. 

Lectures, field trips, seminars, and 
exercises will be conducted by Professors Stephen 
Hamblin and Lester Collins and Mr. Hideo 
Sasaki 


studio 


The rose garden shown above was a part of the extensive 
tr Display. In the florists’ section the theme was ‘ 


‘The Dictionary of Flowers. 


Applications must be made to the Office of the 
Department of Landscape Architecture, Harvard 
Graduate School of Design, Robinson Hall, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


Hemerocallis Society Meeting 

Little Rock, Arkansas, will be the meeting 
place for the annual meeting of the Hemerocallis 
Society, June 8-10, with headquarters at the 
Marion Hotel. Mr. and Mrs. J. W. House and 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Vestal will be hosts. 

The program will include tours to the gardens 
of Messrs. House and Vestal, with their several 
hundred named varieties of hemerocallis and 
thousands of seedling plants. 

Addresses will be given by Mrs. Thomas Nes- 
mith, Lowell, Mass., Robert E. Allen, Aurora, 
W. Va, and Thomas R. Manley, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

The Society has new slide collections that are 
available for Garden Club programs. They con- 
tain several garden scenes, flower arrangements 
and close-ups of daylily varieties, old and 
new. Information about the use of the collection 
may be obtained from Mrs. Leslie L. Conant, 
533 Glen Par! Drive, Bay Village, Ohio 


Garden Club of New Jersey 

The 7th annual State Flower Show of the 
Garden Club of New Jersey will be held June 6 
and 7 at the Women’s Club of Upper Montclair, 
206 Cooper Avenue, Upper Montclair, N. J 

The theme, “June Jewels,” will feature 
jewels, loaned by the Jewelry Industry Council of 
America, in the various flower arrangements 
classes. Growers will show June perennials, 
with emphasis on iris, peonies and roses. 


HORTICULTURE 





Beacon Hill Garden Club 

“Open House” of the Beacon Hill Garden 
Club to be held on Wednesday, May 16th, 11 
A. M. - 6 P.M., will open nine of its loveliest 
gardens on the Hill to the public. This will come 
in conjunetion with the “Flower Week"’ feature 
at Filene’s, in which decorations will be done by 
the Federation of Garden Clubs. 

The following gardens will be included in the 
tour: Mrs. Robert Cushman, 98 Mt. Vernon St.; 
Mrs. Henry Murray, Jr., 37 Brimmer St.; Mrs. 
R. L. Myrer, 11 Louisburg Sq.; Mrs. Frank C. 
Nichols, 12 Brimmer St.; Mrs. George Parson 
and Mrs. James C. W hite, 32-34 Mt. Vernon 
St.; Mrs. Frederick L. Stagg, 14 Walnut St.; 
Mrs. Edward A. Taft, 8 Walnut St.; Mrs. Charles 
Townsend, 48 Chestnut St., and Mrs. “Marjorie 
Mills” Burns, 103 Pinckney St 


Pennsylvania Garden Visits 

The 1951 Garden Visits of the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society have been scheduled for 
four Saturday afternoons, April 21, May 5, May 
12 and June 9, from 1 to 5:30 P.M. 

Gardens were open on April 21 in East Norri- 
ton Township, Norristown and Jeffersonville; 
on May 5, Chestnut Hill and Whitemarsh will be 
covered; Wynnewood, Ardmore, Gladwynne and 
Bryn Mawr will be included on May 12, and 
visits to Newton Square, Berwyn and Devon are 
scheduled for June 9. 

Gardens will be opened irrespective of weather 
on the dates planned. More information about 
the tours, including transportation, may be 
obtained by ‘writing to the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society, 389 Broad Street Station Build- 
ing, 1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard, Philadelphia 
8, Pa 


Tour of Newton Gardens 

Ten of Newton's (Mass.) gardens will be open 
to the public on May 12-14, from 1:00 to 5:30 
P.M., under the auspices of the Newton Tribute 
Foundation. The purpose is to “establish a living 
tribute in honor of the men and women who 
served and are serving in the armed forces of our 
country by suitable plantings on Commonwealth 
Avenue in the city of Newton.” 

The fourth annual tour will include three gar- 
dens in Chestnut Hill, those of Mrs. Robert 
Sayles, Mrs. Arthur T. Bradley and Mr. and 
Mrs. Vincent Roberts. There will be a plant sale 
on the estate of Mr. and Mrs. B. Jamieson in 
Newton, and Mr. Norman Butterfield of the 
Waltham Field Station will hold a Plant Clinic 
on Saturday and Monday afternoons. Other 
gardens to be opened are: Newtonville, Mr. and 
Mrs. Orin Skinner; West Newton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred G. Stritzinger 3rd; Auburndale, Mr. and 
Mrs. William J. Davidson; Oak Hill, Mr. and 
Mrs. Douglass Francis, and Waban, Mr. and 
Mrs. William P. Beetham and Mr. and Mrs. 
Norman Burchell. 

Information and tickets for the tour may be 
obtained from the Newton Tribute Foundation, 
Inc., 25 Chestnut St., Newton 65, Mass. 


Herb Society of America 

The Philadelphia Unit of the Herb Society of 
America welcomes the six other units, New Eng- 
land, New York, St. Louis, Western Reserve, 
California and Oregon and the members at 
large of the Herb Society of America to their 
Annual Meeting, to be held in Philadelphia on 
June 12th, 18th and 14th. 

The visitors will stay at the Warwick Hotei. 
They will be entertained by visits to the 
of members of the Philadelphia Unit, the Unit’s 
Public Herb Gardens and Pennsbury Manor. 
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LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS | 








This Summer Alice Chauncey will be photo- 
graphing in the Netherlands and will lecture 
again at the Edinburgh Festival. She will be 
available again for her illustrated garden 
lectures in the Fall. Particulars from 


ALICE CHAUNCEY 
320 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 











FLOWER ARRANGING 
JUST “FIXIN" FLOWERS — UNUSUAL CHRIST- 
MAS DECORATIONS — MAKING YOUR OWN 
CORSAGE — FLOWER ARRANGING CLASSES — 
FLOWER SHOW JUDGING — TABLE SETTINGS 


Demonstration with 
MRS. EMILY STONER ST STUEBING 
75 Vern BO. Mt. Aaeees tsburgh 
‘ennsylvania . 


National Accredited — Show Judge 
National Accredited Judging Schoo! Lecturer 














ROMANCE AND ORIGIN OF PLANTS 
and 
Other Lectures 


EMILY SEABER oe 
(lecturer — writer) 


52 Upland Road Sharon, Mass. 


Sharon 956 





TROPICAL BIRDS AND FLOWERING TREES 
Lecture by Gladys Gordon Fry, Ornithologist 
Filmed in Motion and Color on her expedi- 
tions to South America and the West Indies. 
De; en ay life of gorgeous birds. 

when coupled with Nature 
Fie! Trip the > following day. 





MRS. G. G. FRY 
66 Eagle Rock Way, Montclair, N. J. 











AUDUBON’S AMERICA — Bird Lecture of the Year! 
New hour-long program of superb motion pictures in color, 
a memorial to John James Audubon, America’s great 
pioneer bird painter and naturalist. Ten other fascinating 
programs. Moderate cost. Write for descriptive folder. 


MASSACHUSETTS AUDUBON SOCIETY, 
155 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


TALKS WITH KODACHROME SLIDES 


1. The New Rhododendrons 
2. Grow Holly for Christmas 
3. Coniferous Evergreens 
4. Colorful Mushrooms and Toad- 
stools 
5. Lichens That Beautify Rocks 
Or modifications of these themes 
and others to suit special audiences. 
Write for particulars 
G. G. NEARING 
P.O. Box 338 Ridgewood, New Jersey 





Mrs. Charles F. Berry 
Author Photographer 
Offers unique lectures in Kodachrome. 
Flowers Growing and in Arrangements. 
Send for folder. 
Longmeadow, Mass. 














COLORED CHALK TALKS on Birds and other Nature 
Subjects have recently been given by GERTRUDE ALLEN 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland Bird Club, 
Garden Clubs of Akron, Canton, Ohio, Andover, Mass., ete. 
For folder and dates address: 

MISS GERTRUDE ALLEN 


34 Avon Way Quincy 69, Mass. 














. “CHRISTMAS BEAUTIFUL. ‘ia 0, acai 
the REAL ing of Christ 

. “Make CHARMa part of your Seat” 

. “Flower Arrangements in Antique con- 
tainers.” 
All three lectures beautifully demonstrated 
FLORA GRAVES PEASE 


181 Warwick Road Melrose 76, Mass. 























NOANETT OPEN HOUSE 
AND GARDEN DAY 
MRS. ARTHUR ADAMS 
Strawberry Hill, Dover 


May 17, 1951 
(if rain, it will be May 18th) 


From 11 to 6 o'clock 
Demonstration and Sole of Flower Arrangements by 
MRS. ANSON H. SMITH 
Piant Sale — Flower and Vegetable Seedlings. 
Garden and Horticultural Tour at 11:30 ond 3:30 
conducted by 
MRS. LUCIEN B. TAYLOR 
Bring your own box bunch. 

ADMISSION $1.20 (tax inc.) 














Dear Reader: 

Are you ever puzzied as to where to find a source for some 
new or raze plant that you have read about or seen growing? 
You can find the answer in the Plant Buyers Guide, Edited 
by Edwin F. Steffek for the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. This invaluable reference book lists more than 
35,000 species and varieties of plants and the complete 
addresses of more than 400 seedsmen and nurserymen are 
keyed In an easy manner to help you find new treasures for 
your garden. This useful reference book of 260 pages is the 
only directory of its kind published in America. It sells for 
only $7.60. Write for your copy to the Book Department, 
HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, 
Mass, 


DEBORAH CLARKE 














THE HISTORIC BACKGROUND 
me FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


“Different” Authoritotivel 
Important new research makes this a unique, and interesting 
lecture on puiet fous by a wel 
and weer. 
a lew Jersey to Tennessee Oct. ‘51 
1952 hey in pg cwtinn be Florida, $. Carolina, 
Texas and Pacific Coast 
MRS. ANSON HOWE SMITH 
203 Highland Street Dedham, Mass. 

















CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cente a word for each insertion, minimum 
82.50, payable in advance. 


“COLOR” Exciting, aes, down-to-earth yet 
up-to-the-rainbow presenta of th 
medium of self-expression. iiestresed. Dorothea Blom's 
interpretation of a dynamic subject is enthusiastically 
received everywhere. Within 100 miles of New York 
only. Other subjects. Write for folder. DOROTHY 
BLOM, 123 Great Oak, tville, New York. 


HISTORIC HARTSHORNE HOUSE, on the lake, 
surrounded by gardens. Available for summer meetings. 
Tea served. WAKEFIELD, MASS. 


GARDEN LECTURES ILLUSTRATED BY KODA- 
CHROME on Rock Garden Plants and Perennial 
Border. mecen ©. TURNER, P. O. Box 230, An- 











MRS. LESLIE O. ANDERSON, Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. Telephone 131. Illustrated Lectures on The 
Thoreav Country, Thoreau’s Cape Cod, Herbs 
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HOME LANDSCAPING 
at SENSIBLE PRICES! 


If you don’t quite know what to 
plant, or if you need help in any way, 
save time and save money by calling for 
one of our experienced layout designers. 
He will suggest the right plants for your 
home to plant it for keeps. Old plant- 
ings can be redesigned, too, so phone 
Needham 3-0864, or write us, today. 


No Charge — No Obligation — 
Written Guarantee 





NO ROSE SHORTAGES HERE! 
125 topnotch varieties 2 year old Northern 


All Well Rated by American Rese Society 











the NICER things: 
and Cem to 


CCA UATALO 


The new little catalog of the BARNHAVEN GAR- 
DENS, GRESHAM, ORE., offers hardy primroses, of 
all types, and auriculas. Complete cultural infor- 
mation is given. 

The 1951 garden book of the Bay STATE NUR- 
SERIES, NORTH ABINGTON, MASS., lists trees and | 
shrubs, perennials and fruits for landscaping | 
the home garden. 

The newest catalog of KELSEY-HIGHLANDS 
NURSERY, EAST BOXFORD, MASS., contains a wide 
selection of evergreens, trees and shrubs and 
vines. 

Hardy chrysanthemums are the special feature 
of the BRISTOL NURSERIES, BRISTOL, CONN. Other 
perennials are also listed in the new catalog. 

Nut trees and other ornamental trees are avail- 
able from the NUT TREE NURSERIES, DOWNING- 
TOWN, PA. 

H. V. LAWRENCE, INC., FALMOUTH, MASS., has 
issued a catalog listing a wide variety of trees and 
shrubs, perennials, roses and other kinds. Sea- 
side plants are a specialty. 

New and old iris are offered by the tris TEST 
GARDENS, ROUTE 1, BOX 805, YAKIMA, WASH. 

Seeds of flowers and vegetables, perennials, 
roses, bulbs and garden supplies may be had from 
ALEXANDER FORBES & CO., 487 WASHINGTON 8T., 
NEWARK 2, N. J. 

Gladiolus in variety may be obtained from 





WINSLOW 


NURSERIES. INC. 


PILGRIM ROAD, NEEDHAM MASS 
ME »-c000 + NE o-2000 


“The Country Nursery Closest to Home” 





TRY PERMARKERS 
Durable, thick plastic labels... held 
firmly at readable angle on rigid, 
non-rust supports that stay in posi- 
tion. They are attractive, long-last- 
ing and always clean. 10 for $1.40. 
Cost less in quantity. Write today. 
PERMARK CO., 1 E. 57th STREET 
Dept. H * New York 22, N. Y. 











FOR YOUR GARDEN 
LIBRARY 


= big, new, 52-pa, 
talogue for ios. 
“Garden Gems,” is a 
“must” for serious gar- 
deners. It will help you 
plan and plant your 
garden. Described and 
illustrated in color are 
the best NEW ROSES, 
including the ALL-AMERICA ROSE SE- 
LECTIONS, as well as OL D-FASHIONED 
ROSES; many new and old favorite PEREN- 
NIALS; unusual EVERGREEN SHRUBS 
and VINES; AZALEAS and RHODO- 
DENDRONS; LILACS and many other 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. A host of rare and 
unusual garden gems are offered for the first 
time. It is truly a catalogue you will like to 
read and keep and use. 
For first copy please remit 35c (coins or 
stamps) in U. S. A. 
Customers of record receive their copy 
automatically 


Bie) TT) OMA GTI 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 


VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME 


522 Paterson Ave., East Rutherford, New Jersey 
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PRIDE’S GLADIOLUS, BOX 4314, WORCESTER, 
MASS. 

The 1951 Year Book of the weston NURSERIES, 
WESTON, MASS., contains a complete list of 
plants for the garden, from trees and shrubs to 
fruits and perennials. 

Tn addition to pansies, the prTzonKa’s PANSY 
ram carries herbaceous perennials and rock 
plants. BRISTOL, PA., is the address. 

Hardy ornamental plants may be had from the 
COTTAGE GARDENS at LANSING 15, micH. Tree 
peonies are a special feature. 

Lovers of native American ferns and wild 
flowers, evergreens, trees and shrubs should know 
about the EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS, 
EXETER, N. H. 

The 1951 catalog of the CHERRY HILL NURSER- 
IES, WEST NEWBURY, MASS., lists its usual wide 
selection of hardy ornamental! plants and peren- 
nials, with emphasis on herbaceous peonies of all 
types. 

MELVIN E. WYANT, JOHNNY 
MENTOR, OHIO, is a rose specialist. 

Horticultural insecticides and fungicides, fer- 
tilizers, weed-killers, sprayers and other garden 
supplies are specialties of ANDREW WILSON, INC., 
SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


CAKE RIDGE, 





SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 
Lead pencil markings 
permanent 
Really reliable. Mil- 
lions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray- 
green color blends with 
garden picture. 
Five Styles: for Border, 
Rock Garden, Show 
Garden also Tie-On 
and Pot Labels. 


DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 














Plant IMPORTED 





“oan NATIVE PLANTS 


am awe AND WILD GARDENS 
SHORTIA, Oeonce- Belle 13-34 clumpy pinata. Sée ench 


TRILLIUM crectum. Purple Trillium. 9-18 ins. Flow- 
ere usually | purplish fed. 


ae 224 planta, 43 each 
. 12. 24 plants, 22¢ each 
ouneere ne. Common Yellow Lady- 
slipper. 12-20 ins. Flowers large, bright yellow. 
May-June. Flowering second, size 
12-24 plants, 36¢ each 
CYVPRIPEDIUM apectabile. Showy Ladysiipper. 1-2 te 
lowers white to rose. June-July. Medium size, 
as 12-24 plants, 40¢ each 


OUTSTANDING VALUES FOR 1951 
BUY NOW AND SAVE 
100 


S. Assorted. Flow 
ing from spring “ti! autumn. Our se 
whether wanted for shade 


evemiracive 





100 oom GARDEN PLANTS, Assorted. Our 
ton. shade or sunny location. 
100 venacuens. Assorted Gret size. Shade or ~~ 
Our se 
100 Teiciiums. Assorted flowering size. "as Gr 


100 HARDY NATIVE ORCHIDS. Floweriny 

Shade or semi © selection . 7 

100 HARDY NATIVE FERNS. ‘Assorted. "Shade or 
semi. Our selection 

100 ay aTive urargs. " Assorted” flowering 

70 

“sup Um American Turkscap Lily 

. Crested Iris. X heavy clumps 

Shade mi $13.50 

100 Commus, FLORIDA. Flowering Dogwood 6-8 in. 

seedlings 
see & RALBIA LATIFOLIA. “Mountain Laurei. 4-12 In 
. $11.50 





108 ae 

4-12 in 

100 a 2 mnoDoDEND RON 
ron. 4-12 in 

On > ain ane 10% rs © tetal order te cover 
Parcel Post costs. 

Send for catalog covering most complete 

assortment of native wild plants available. 


eg 


E. C. ROBBINS 
Bex H McDowell County Ashford, Ne. Caroline 


Catawba Rho- 
32.50 


“mania. 














YOUR HOME PLANTING 
Does it — 
Reflect your own tastes 
Have interest at all seasons 
Provide privacy 
Make a beautiful picture 
include a place to relax 
Require the minimum in care. 
if not — 
May we suggest you discuss a revised 
planting — or a new plonting with us. 
BAY STATE NURSERIES, INC. 


653 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 
Route 58 Tel. Rockland 26 








Use genuine BACTI-VATED 


MICHIGAN PEAT 


NATURE'S FINEST SOIL BUILDER 








Bulls 


This Fall 


Write for illustrated 
catalog of OREGON GROWN 
ROSES . . . in fuil color. AN 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN «: 


BOX 5076h © PORTLAND 13 one. 

















cil cc a 


Complete Design and Installations 
Featuring 


ROCK GARDENS 
by HIRSHON 


Call LOngwood 6-1532 or write at 
36 Kenwood St., Brookline 46, Mass. 


Architects’ inquiries invited 











Easily applied. 
4-02. can bills 
2 million ants 


Sold at drug, 
hardware aad 





rice! All choice 

jon trumpets, large Se: I st , 

Yellows, hites and Bicolors MIX. 

6 Bulbs 50c; 15 for $1. for $3.00. 
Tv (send dollar bills at our risk). 

BulbBook Free— Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths. 








— with the New BARKER 
Reller Bearing WEEDER — 


Tend your garden with this new 

BARKER pprecision-built Roller- 

Bearing Weeder, Mulcher and Culti- 

vator. Quick, easy, far better. “Best 

Weed Killer over Used.” Rotating 
if 


bled di, 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a workd for each insertion, minimum 
£2.50, payable in advance. 

ROUND ROBIN CLUBS, operated by Mrs. Mabel E. 

Wickman, 1014 Churchill Avenue, Utica 4, New York. 

Directors required — Chrysanthe- 

A Scented 


ts, 
Textile Painting, Violets. 


fri + ™*, pm. But! Chem- 
ilies, C pow be aren eat hy of Flowers, 
cal popes, Hemere Needle- 


craft, Textile Painting. 





weed growth and in same operation 

break up the clods and crust, aerate 

ee the soil, work it intoa level, moisture” 
Mulcher-Cultivator- Tetaining mulch. Any one can use it. 


$ You T do more work than ten men with 
“no 


for Bterature, sizes, and 


BARKER MFG. CO bet 75 "David Cy, Nebr. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a workd for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, paydble in advance. 


berry, Cure PLANTS — eee. Blackberry, ——_ 


ARREN i Si S'NUR- 


SERY, Woodbury, New Jersey. List — 


FOR SALE, $400. Rototiller, 1947. With extra-size 
wheels, free-wheeling un unit, reverse 


furrower. opt contin. i Ing 
ment. SPEN R ERVIN 
vania. 





ion "by Ca 
ynwyd, Pennsyl- 





DAYLILIES. Ali of and only Dr. Stout's Named Hy- 
brids. All ad them worthy of a permanent place in the 
fi Send 10c for ae booklet telling 
why, ao | how, which and where to plant. FARR 
NURSERY CO., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pa. 


FOR SALE: Strawberry Plants, Premier, Gem Ever- 
: 100-$2.00, Raspberries, 25-$2.00; 





ubilee; New Haven. Apples 0c Cortland yellow 
delicious; Chinese elm, 40c; Asparagus $1.50. Post- 
paid. Catalog free. HATFIELD PLANT FARM, 
Gowanda, New York. 

OREGON ROWN POLYANTHA PRIMROSE 
SEEDS dollar per package with instructions, order now, 
new crop. PRIMROSE ACRES, Gladstone 6, Oregon. 


“ORCHIDS: Their Description P... Cultivation” 
by B. H. Curtis. ce Body's with 30 _ in colour 
dd 


12 dollars post , ~ 
brough, Yorks, 











SPRING SPECIAL 
value, 3 for $4.00 


is 


4) GOLD MEDAL — Early gold 
SUSITNA SUNSET — Red-brown 


Write for catalog illustrated in color, 
describing the finest varieties available 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 








superior varieties, 50 large bulbs for 


GLADIOLU 
.00, State color preferences.G. CAREY, 
ass. 


$2.00; 100 for 
Marlboro, M 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. New Sensational. 
Send pa; catalog describing them RS a 100 other varieties 
including spiders. OMAR COLES, Magnolia, N. J. 





Vigorous one 
Easil 

EL 
Gabriel, Calif 


HEMEROCALLIS (hybrid daylilies) named varieties 

$500 sete one dosed 45:00 postpaid, AMARYLLIS 
n 

GARDENS, 15 Screven Avenue Northeast, Box J, 

Altanta, Georgia. 


cane eae ban 
ir 
RST G GARDENS, Peas No Macca 








ay peg om Be Ghonmtersy Fieate. Plants. Howard 1 
Be pe ee pewter ae ea ia: 
IELD, East se Selareg, N. NA 


WILD BIRD eg attractive, well genstganeet. 
removable it, os od container, write for circular, 
photo. AR RANT, Du 


png’! gre, New i OF SBS PRIMROSES. 
ge, 7 4 ew Ham Cope 
colorings. o400 » BOULDER 

GARDENS, 5 Walpole, 


SOM IGETS IN IRIS — ~ yn wagietion of ie 
best and latest. All types and s merocallis. 
Peonies. Perennials. Catalog Free, PMPERIAL [AL TRIS 
GARDENS, Cornell, Illinois. 


EARLY CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND PACIFIC 
HYBRID DELPHINIUMS. Maine grown stock noted 
for quality and beauty. 6 named varieties of cach, your 
choice of colors $3.00. Will mike nice blooming plants 
this year. HERB selection for the formai garden. 3 each 
$3.00 of Santolina, Artemisia Silver Mound, Rue. 
MERRY GARDEN NURSERIES, Camden, Maine. 
EXCHANGE YOUR DUPLICATE PERENNIALS, 
etc., with others. Join round robins, buy reasonably 

priced merchandise. Three sample issues 25c. Year $1 ‘00. 
GARDENE R'S MONTHLY NEWS, Raymond 12, 
Minnesota. 

















FOUR NEW 1951 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, One of 
each $2.00. Silver Ball — Large Pompon White, James 
Stewart — Medium Pompon Yellow, Sweetheart — 
Smal! Daisy Lavender and Mari ronette — Small Pom- 
pon, Rust Red. CHRYSANTHEM GARDENS, 
65 Akron Street, Lockport, New York. 





aim LAYERING- MARCOTTAGE Now available . 
orking kit containing all materials needed 





GROW YOUR ag Bey 7Ree, 40 seeds $1. 
1-year-old plan ry C.O.D.'s SNES 
HOLLY FARM. eine nd % New York. 


oan. White Hybrid Cattleyas, choice of five 
crosses. Four seedlings in 278 a , large enough for 
individual two inch, $3.00. EROAKS, Broad- 
moor, Sananselmo, Calif. 


FOR SALE New African Violets, Pink Lily of Valley, 


Woodland, not African Yellow Violets. Stamp for list, 
pian Sh JARRETT GARDENS, Bethayres, Penneyt- 
van 











GOURDS our hobby. Seed list free. Dahlias tak 
Hillside Gardens, Wallkill, N. Y. THE WALKERS, 
dy Mass. 
DELPHINIUMS — new igen Somat pink, my ~ and others: 


also choice Primroses. OFFER: 
MAN DELPHINIUM GA G 





catalog free. 
DENS. Seattle 6, Wash. 
poy | PANSIES — grown from selected seed, enor- 
blossoms — unusual 








never have to cut. Free 
3370-N. 53rd St., 
ilwaukee 16, W! 


3. 15-20 air layers. Pr a explicit a a 


for this easy m: a your chetee pee 
$1.98 Prepaid. HORT TURAL St = M- 


PANY, Stuart, Florida, °. 0. 





STATE INSPECTED, strong rooted Strawberry 
Plants. Early: Howard 17 (Premier), Valentine — 
finder, Maytime, Midland, Fairfax. Mid-sea 
Catskill, Sparkle, ——* yiaeate, . Sen. Dunlap, 
Temple, -—¥ Late: _ Eigin. for $1.2 
0 for $2.00: $3.25; srainal Kies (superb 


Ss 
midseason), Halrpeake te) 
for "$2.00." ai Fat IN’ C” ROBERTS, 


AND HARDY JAPANESE 





AZALEAS-KURUME 


lo, Snow. 
$1.00, my $1.50, four-year 


poy 5 i operimen ofat poen oxeate 

izes in te 

for estates. AZALEA GARDENS, 2 21 

Memphis, Tennessee. 

FRENCH LILACS, Asiatic Species, Early and Late 
u and Hybrids. 





202 Rich Street, Horicon, Wisconsin. 








better gardening. Con 
witout air. in 2 to wea No. 
Treats 450 lbs. compost; No. 7 size, 


May 1951 





| -— ng about June is. Wife to act 
| nursing) i 


HELP WANTED 


poermon 8 — ee MARRIED GAR- 
ps cease orth Shore. in- 
as general help (no 
Lather hourly 
furnished 
. care of 


in main house at 
rates ering summer. ” Modern well-equipped 
cottage. Annual contract. Write to Box 56 
HORTICULTURE giving references. 


—- CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS. 


lants. Originated in BR . 
ae gp ty 


$40.00 
yeu ok Lampe Ny A EiS.00 donen: seas Bar sais She 
ereey 


DAYLILIES — 
roots. DILL G 
versity City aM 





varieties in blooming size 
ARDENS, S088 Soccer Avenue, Uni- 
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The ‘Pennsylvania_ 
Horticultural So ciety 
(Organized November 24, 1827) 


389 Broad Street (Suburban) Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


+ + + 
On the Calendar for May 


1:00 to 5:30 P.M. 


May 5, 
Chestnut Hill and Whitemarsh 


Saturdays, 


May 12, Wynnewood, Ardmore, 
Gladwyne and Bryn Mawr 


FREE TO MEMBERS 
GUESTS OF MEMBERS — $1.00 for 
EACH AFTERNOON 


+ + + 


For folder, apply to the Secretary. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall 


DAFFODIL 
SHOW 
May 7 and 8 
7] 


TULIP 
SHOW 
May 23 and 24 


Admission Free 
DATES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 








May 9, 1951 


Pilgrimage to the 
Henry F. du Pont 
azalea plantings 
Information on request 


Wednesday 
May 16, 1951 


“Designed for Flowers” 
Lecture - Demonstration 
by 


Mrs. Laurance N. Wilson 


_—_—_ +} 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


157 West 58th Street 
New York 19, New York 


PLAZA 7-0915 














MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


ANNUAL MEETING 

Saturday, May 19, at 

BELLE ISLE, DETROIT 
Business Meeting, 10:30 A. M. at the White 


followed 
Anniver 


Luncheon. 12:30, at the Boat Clut 
program, recognizing the 250tk 
sary of Det 
RUTH MOSHER PLACE apeaking on “Pil- 
grimage Ir > Past notes on Michigan 
Garde Hist ry 
Tours of Belle Isle Gardens and Greenhouses. 
Saturday, June 9, 10:00 A. M., at Ledyard 
Memorial Hall, 976 E. Jefferson Avenue 


MRS. c HESTER COOK 

Lecture wit emonstration on Flower Ar- 
rangetgents fer the Home, Church, and 
Flower Show. 

Fk wer Show in afternoon in adjoining historic 
Sibley Ho 


PLANT poctos DAY, eee, June 16, 
t BELLE ISLE 
(with the Deve »it Department of Parks and 


Recreation, and Michigan State College 
cooperating) 

Garden Clubs are invited to plan an outdoor 
meeting and picnic for this date. 

Write (address below) or Phone (LOrain 8-2223) 
for picnic grounds reservation and further 
information. 

The White House, Belle Isle, 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN. 
“FOR 


The HERBARIST f 


PRICE $1.00. - AN ANNUAL 
BACK ISSUE 3 1938— 1950 

A Limited Edition—Written and Published by 

THE HERB SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 
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May 16. Boston, Mass. “Open House” 


May 7-8. Boston, Mass. Daffodil Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Hall 

May 8 and 15. New York City. Tours of New 
York City gardens sponsored by the City 
Garden Club of New York City. 

May 14-16. Roanoke, Va. Annual Conven- 
tion of the Virginia Federation of Garden 
Clubs at the Hotel Roanoke. 

May 15. Swampscott, Mass. Flower Show of 
the Garden Club of Swampscott at the King 
Hooper House, Marblehead. 

May 15. Valdosta, Ga. Display of Roses of the 
Garden Club of Valdosta at the Lowndes 
County Auditorium. 

gar- 
den tour of the Beacon Hil! Garden Club. 

May 17. Valdosta, Ga. Display of Hemero- 
callis of the Garden Club of Valdosta at the 
Woman's Bidg. 

May 19. Boston, Mass. Meeting of the New 
England Rose Society at Horticultural Hall. 
Symposium on Multi-colored Roses. 

May 19 and 20. St. Louis, Mo. Annual Spring 
Flower Show and Iris Show, sponsored by 
the St. Louis Horticultural Society in co- 
operation with the American Iris Society, 
at the Missouri Botanical Garden. 

May 20-22. Baton Rouge, La. Annual Con- 
vention of the Louisiana State Horticul- 
tural Association at Heidelberg Hotel. 

May 23-24. Boston, Mass. Tulip Show of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Hall. 


May 25. Philadelphia, Pa. Spring Flower 
Show of the Pennsylvania Railroad Garden 
Club in Penn. 30th St. Station. 

May 28. Boston, Mass. Horticultural Meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Garden Club Fed- 
eration at Horticultural Hall. 

Subject: “Wild Flowers and Ferns You Can 
Grow,” by Mrs. Lucien B. Taylor and Mrs 
Earle H. Bourne. 

June 3-9. Cincinnati, Ohio. Garden Week in 
Greater Cincinnati and Clermont County, 
sponsored by the Ohio Association of Gar- 
den Clubs and the Cincinnati Times-Star. 
About 70 gardens wil] be opened to the 
public. 

June 6-7. Hot Springs, Va. Annua! meeting of 
the Garden Club of Virginia at the Warm 
Springs Valley Garden Club. 

June 6-10. Portland, Ore. Portland Rose 
Festival. 

June 7-8. Columbus, Ohio. Short Course for 
Garden Writers of the Floriculture Divi- 
sion of Ohio State University at Ohio State 
University. 

June 7. Worcester, Mass. Exhibition of Ger- 
man Iris of the Worcester Horticultural 
Society at Horticultural Bldg., 30 Elm St. 

June 8 and 9. Providence, R. I. Spring Flower 
Show of the Dirt Gardeners, in cooperation 
with the Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design, at the Carrington House, 
66 Williams St. 

June 8-9. Bryn Mawr, Pa. Annual meeting of 
the Garden Club Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania at Bryn Mawr College. 


HORTICULTURE 





Here Is Our 1951 Catalog — I | 


Bearded 


Tomorrow's IRIS Priced for Teday! 


Ask anyone who has dealt with us. 


Action Front 
Admiral Nimitz 
Advance Guard 
ar 
Aladdin's Wish 
Alba Superba 
Alastor 
Aleppo Plain 
Aldura 
Alpine Glow 
Amandine 
Amber Gem 
Amigo 
And Thou 
Anna Wilhamson 
Arab Chief 
rtic 
Argus Pheasant 
Atrous 
Aubanel 
Auburn 


Indian 
Azure Skies 


Baghdad 
Balmung 

Ballet Dancer 
Banded Beauty 
Bandmaster 
Barrimohr 
Bataan 

Belle Amie 
Berkeley Gold 
Berthe Gersdorff 
Billowy Sea 
Bird of Dawning 
Black and Gold 
Black Banner 
Black Forrest 
Black Ruby 
Blue Crown 
Blue Frills 
Blue Glow 
Blue Rhythm 
Blue Shimmer 
Blue Valley 
Blue Zenith 
Bonny 

Bright Melody 
Bright Lights 
Brown Boy 
Brown Thrasher 
Bryce Canyon 
Burmese Gold 
Burgundy Rose 
Buttercup Lane 


Cameroun 
Campfire Glow 
Cape Bon 
Capitola 
Captain Wells 
Carnival Parade 
Caroline Burr 
Casa Morena 
Cascade Spendor 
Casque d’ Or 
Chamois 
Chantilly 
Charlie Gersdorff 
Cherie 

Chicory Blue 
Chief Poking Fire 
China Maid 
Chinook Pass 
Chivalry 
Chocolate Cream 
Cigarette 


If Sold Out of Any Variety, We Refund. We Do Not Substitute. Shipments 


‘AD and SAY 


Top Size Rhizomes GUARANTEED to GROW 


Make Your Own Collections and SAVE 
CASH WITH ORDER 


All orders prepaid to you. Or- 


der direct from this 


ad, or 


write for Free Description of 
varieties. (We do not issue a 


color catalog.) 


Rhizomes 


Best 


anywhere, so we can gvaran- 


tee them to grow or we re- 


place. Order Early. 


A WHOLE CATALOG IN THIS PAGE 


City of Lincoln $ 
Claret Velvet 

Clito 

Cloth of Gold 

Cloud Castle 


Confetti 
Copper Glow 
Copper Pink 
Copper River 1 
Copper Rose 
Coral Mist 
Cordovan 
Coronado 
Courtier 
Crimson Tide 
Cuban Carnival 


Danube Wave 
Damascus 
Daybreak 
Day Dawn 
Deep Night 
Deep Velvet 
Desert Skies 
Desert Song 
Dinah Shore 
Distance 
Dividend 


Dreamcastle 
Dream Girl 
Dreamland 
Dress Parade 


Easter Bonnet 
Easter Gold 
Ebony Queen 
Edward Lapha 
Ella Callis 
Elmohr 

El Morocco 
Elsa Sass 

E! Paso 
Esquire 
Extravaganza 


Fair Elaine 
Fall Days 
Fantasy 
Fashion Plate 
Fire Cracker 
Fire Dance 
Flamely 

Flora Campbell 
Floradora 
Flora Zenor 
Florentine 
Fortune 
Francelia 
Frank Pugliese 
Franconia 
Frosty Moon 


Gallantry 
Garden Flame 
Garden Magic 
Garden Glory 
General Patton 
Gilt Edge 
Goldbeater 
Golden Eagle 
Golden Fleece 
Gold Ruffles 
Golden Ruffles 
Golden Russet 
Golden Spike 
Golden Spangle 
Good Fortune 
Good News 
Grace Mohr 


2 
1 
1 
Color Carnival 9. 
9 
1 


50 


-50 
.00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
00 
00 
50 
50 


60 


Grand Canyon 
Great Lakes 
Green Shadows 
Gulf Stream 
Gypsy 
Gypsy Baron 
Gypsy Rose 
Harriet Thoreau 
Helen McGregor 
Heritage 
Hit Parade 
Hiwassee 
Honeyfiow 
Honeyrust 
Howdy 
Hurricane 
Illinois 
Intermezzo 
Illusion 
Indiana Night 
Innovation 
Inspiration 
Jasmine 
Juliet 
Katherine Larmon 
Katherine Fay 
Kearsearge 
Lady Boscawen 
Lady Mohr 
Lady Naomi 
Lake Breeze 
Lake George 
Lake Shannon 
Lady of Shalott 
La Golandrina 
Lamplight 
Late Sun 
Lavender Mist 
Laurel Hill 
Leilani 
Lidice 
Lights On 
Lilac Lane 
Lockwood 
Lori May 
Louvois 
Lord Dongan 
Lothario 
Louise Blake 
Lovelace 
Lullaby 
Lynn Langford 
Magic Carpet 
Majenica 
Maiden Blush 
Mary Vernon 
Marquita 
Master Charles 
Matterhorn 
Mattie Gates 
Melanie 
Melitza 
Melody Lane 
Melodist 
Mellowglow 
exico 
Michael 
Mimosa Gold 
Ming Yellow 
Minnie Colquitt 
Miobelle 
Mirabelle 
Miss Bishop 
Misty Gold 
Misty Rose 
Mme. M. Lassailly 
Moonlight Madonna 
Moonblossom 


$ .60 
.60 


18.00 
7.50 
1.00 
2.00 
1.35 
1.35 

so 
1.50 
2.25 
90 
1.50 
2.00 
2.50 
1.25 
50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
75 
1.50 
1.50 
60 
1.00 
5.00 
5.00 
1.50 
2.00 
7.50 
3.00 
-90 
-50 
1.00 
1.50 
1.35 
6.00 
1.25 
3.00 


1.50 


$3.00 You 
$10.00 You 
$20.00 You 
$30.00 You 
$40.00 ‘You 
$75.00 You 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Moonray $. 


Mount Hermon 
Mount Timp 
Mulberry Rose 


Nancy Hardison 
New Era 

New Horizon 
New Snow 
Nightfall 
Nightingale 
Nyion 


Oklahoma 

Ola Kala 

Old Parchment 
Orange Flame 
Orangeman 
Orelio 

Oregon Trail 
Ormaco 
Ormohr 
Overture 
Pacific Sunset 
Pagan Princess 
Painted Desert 
Pale Dawn 
Patrice 
Peachblow 
Peach Glow 
Peg Debagh 
Permanent Wave 
Pink Cameo 
Pink Marvel 
Pink Ruffles 
Pink Lace 
Pink Reflection 
Pink Sensation 
Pinnacle 
Prairie Fire 
Prairie Sunset 
Precious 
Premier Peach 
Present 

Pretty Pansy 
Pretty Quadroon 
Prince of Orange 
Radiation 
Radiant Lady 
Rainbow Room 
Rajah Brooke 
Ranger 

Red Amber 
Red Gleam 
Red Majesty 


Relentless 
Remembrance 
Rilla Gabbert 
Rising Sun 
Rocket 

Rose Ames 
Rodeo 

Rose Bowl 
Rose Pearl 
Rose Festival 
Rose Splendor 
Rose Top 
Royal Scot 
Rubient 
Russet Wings 


Ruth 
Ruth Pollock 
Sable 


4. 


$4.50 
$15.00 
$32.00 
$48.00 
$70.00 
$150.00 


Select 
Select 
Select 
Select 
Select 
Select 


Salar 
Salmonette 
Salomonie 
Saluskin 
Samovar 

San Antone 

Sea Lark 

Sea Otter 

Selah 
Sequatchie 
Sharkskin 
Sharon Kay 
Sheriffa 

Show Girl 

Sky Ranger 
Snoqualmie 
Snow Carnival 
Snow Flurry 
Snow Velvet 
Solid Mahogany 
Sonatine 
Sonrisa 

Sousun 
Southern Pacific 
Sorrel Top 
Spanish Peaks 
Spindrift 

Spring Chimes 
Spun Gold 
Stardom 
Starless Night 
Staten Island 
Stella Polaris 
Storm King 
Suez 

Sukey of Salem 
Sunset Blaze 
Sunset Serenade 
Sunshine 
Suzette 

Sylvia Murray 
Syringa 

Tally Ho 
Tapestry Rose 
Tea Rose 

The Capitol 
The Admiral 
The Guardsman 
The Red Douglas 
Three Cheers 
Tieton 

Three Oaks 

The Sentinel 
Three Sisters 
Tiffanja 

Titian Lady 
Tishomingo 

Tip Top 
Tobacco Road 
Treva 

Twilight Sky 
Vatican Purple 
Veishea 

Viipuri 

Violet Symphony 
Vision Fugitive 
Voodoo 

Wabash 
Wakarusa 
White Wedgewood 
Winston Churchill 
Winter Carnival 
William Setchell 
Woodland Beauty 
Worthington 
Yellow Jewel 
Yuma 

Zantha 


Start Early in July. 


IRIS TEST GARDENS, Route 1, Yakima, Washington 


RAPID SERVICE PRESS, INC 
BOSTON 10, MASS 











vy responsibility 


t 
of caring for trees; so much 


ynd the technical training 





person. Much is intangible in that the benef 


results of treatment are not immediately per 
ceived. It is a responsibility of keeping faith with 
those who retain the service of the tree expert 


TREE EXPERTS 
Yet, in all, it is a rewarding responsibility; to 
those who own trees in the protection of their 
beauty and value; to those in the Bartlett or 
ganization who can see living and beautiful 


evidence that their responsibility has been dis 


harged faithfully 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. © BOMESENCE, Srotnbe ce “STAMFORD, CONN, 


LOCAL OFFICES: Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Milford, Peterboro, Rochester, N. H.; Cambridge, Framingham, 
Manchester, Osterville, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R.1.; Danbury, Hartford, New Canaan, New 
Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn.; Delhi, Garnerville, Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New 
York, Peekskill, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, Yorktown Heights, N. Y.; Bernards- 
ville, Morristown, Orange, N. J.; Chambersburg, Paoli, Philadelphia (Cynwyd), York, Pa.; Wilmington, 
Del.; Bethesda, Easton, Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, Portsmouth, Ohio; Charlottesville, 
Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Charleston, Huntington, W. Va.; Kingsport, Tenn. 





